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Tax EDITOR REPLIES 


> Dear VIRGINIA, 
HANK YOU for your congratulations in your letter in the December issue. Some- 
how, I feel that commiseration would have been more appropriate at this point, 
with the congratulations due—if earned—at the close of the editorship. At any 
rate, I feel overwhelmed rather than elated. (Maybe the anchor is tangled in 
Chesapeake Bay moss! Perish the thought that our fate be that of the “Mo.”’) 

Your sixteen issues have been excellent and represent a high standard for us to 
attempt to maintain. We are following the ‘Seattle plan” in having the production 
of the Journal a group venture. As with your good ship, the S.S. Baltimore- 
Washington has as its crew the “local” editorial staff of associate editor, assistant 
editors, and art editors—all from Chi and Alpha Theta Chapters. The feature 
editors and members of the Advisory Committee have joined us from various 
sections of the country for the two-year voyage. 

Our plan for the two remaining issues of 1949-50 is to follow one of the program 
emphases discussed at Council, ‘“The Teacher Develops Personal Resources.” For 
March, our contributors have emphasized the physical and intellectual aspects; for 
May, they will be concerned with the social, spiritual, and aesthetic. The teacher, 
in developing her own resources, should become a more completely rounded person. 
Eventually, the results of her development should extend to her pupils and students 
and all others with whom she has contact. Also, since teachers are people, the de- 
velopment of resources has general application and is not restricted to any one group. 

For 1950-51, we may decide to follow the other Council program emphasis, 
“The Teacher Tackles Professional Problems.” Do you think that the members 
would like the Journal ‘‘geared’’ to the program? We shall meet on shore this 
spring to plan for next year. Please send us any suggestions you might have and tell 
other Pi Lambda Thetans to do the same. 

No doubt you are curious about the members of the new editorial family. Let 
me tell you about them. The Advisory Committee is exceptionally well qualified to 
keep us on the proper path. Between that Committee and the National Board, we 
shall have guidance in making ‘major decisions’ (whatever they are). DR. FLO- 
RENCE BAMBERGER, currently at the University of Florida and professor emeri- 
tus of education at the Johns Hopkins University, has a zest for living that has been 
communicated to pupils and students at various instructional levels. She has her 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia University. She is one of the charter members 
of Chi Chapter and former adviser to that group. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and of various other honorary and professional organizations. MISS 
ANNE CHRISTENSEN, has an M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia. 
She has taught in the elementary schools in Lincoln, Nebraska and at present is 
teaching principal of the Bancroft School and instructor at the University of 
Nebraska. Miss Christensen also finds time to be president of Zeta Chapter, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, to serve as church organist and choir director, and to enjoy sports. 
MRS. MARIE MYNSTER FEIDLER (Mrs. Robert Feidler) received her M.A. 
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degree from the University of North Dakota, where she was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and where she has been instructor in English. Her previous experience in- 
cluded high school teaching in Minnesota and North Dakota and editorial work at 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. She is adviser to Tau Chapter 
and is currently receiving congratulations on the birth of a son. Dr. B. ALICE 
CROSSLEY, Ed.D. from Boston University, has had varied teaching experience 
from the first grade to the university. At present she is assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; as of July 1, she will assume a similar position at the School 
of Education, Boston University. She is a past president of Alpha Gamma Chapter, 
DR. HELENE HARTLEY (Mrs. Floyd H. Allport), Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a past national officer of Pi Lambda Theta and a past president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Her teaching experience has been in 
high schools in New York state, at the Breadloaf School of English, and at Columbia 
University. She is now a professor at Syracuse University. Her professional contri- 
butions include curriculum work and textbook publication in the field of English. 
She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi. DR. DORIS H. PLATT, 
Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin, has been an advertising writer on the 
Chicago Daily News, a teacher in Illinois high schools, and an instructor in English 
at the University of Wisconsin. She is now assistant state supervisor of school serv- 
ices, Wisconsin State Historical Society, but sneaks off whenever she can to Alaska, 
Hawaii, Europe, or Mexico. A former president of Alpha Beta Chapter, she is also 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Sigma Iota, and Phi Delta Gamma. DR. AGNES 
SAMUELSON has an M.A. degree from the State University of Iowa and honorary 
doctors’ degrees from four colleges. Her experience includes teaching, principalship, 
superintendencies (town, county, and state), and college professorship. At present 
she is assistant editor of the NEA Journal. A former national officer of Pi Lambda 
Theta, she is also a past president of the NEA and a former member of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Isn’t that an illustrious group? 

And now to tell you about those of us who have been working frantically to get 
out a March issue at the same time that we are working on plans for the May issue. 
As my father-in-law says, ‘“There ought to be a law against it!” CLARA Mc- 
MAHON, Ph.D. from the Johns Hopkins University, is the associate editor. Her 
teaching experience has been in Maryland high schools and at the Hopkins, where 
she is assistant professor of education. She is president of Chi Chapter and a mem- 
ber of Delta Kappa Gamma. In her spare time she has fun painting. Did you see 
her article from School and Society picked up in Time (January 16, 1950)? 

The ten assistant editors work in pairs, as did your group. JUNE AYERS came 
to the nation’s capital from Illinois. She is leading a dual role—working on het 
M.A. degree at the George Washington University (from which institution she has 
her A.B.) and working for the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
as a personnel technician and for the George Washington University as associate 
in secretarial studies. She is president of Alpha Theta Chapter and a member of Phi 
Delta Gamma and Psi Chi. HELEN CHAMBERS has taught in the elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools of Baltimore, where she is now supervisor of English 
for the junior and senior high schools. She has an M.A. degree from Teachers 
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College, Columbia and is a member of Chi Chapter. She is a former president of the 
Educational Society of Baltimore. KATHERINE DESHAZO is one of those rarely- 
found-in-Washington individuals, a native Washingtonian. She received her M.A. 
degree from the George Washington University and her teaching experience has 
been in the elementary schools of the District of Columbia where she is now 
elementary supervisor of physical education. She is a member of Alpha Theta 
Chapter, of the American Association of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, of the AAUW, and of various professional organizations. You would never 
guess it but she has a son who is a junior in college: ANITA S. DOWELL, Ph.D. 
from the Johns Hopkins University, is dean of the college, State Teachers College 
at Towson, Maryland. Dean Dowell is a former national officer of Pi Lambda 
Theta and a past president of Chi Chapter. She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
of Kappa Delta Pi and a member of the Board of Directors of the Maryland Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. CONSTANCE EWYY, a native Minnesotan, has 
her M.A. from the George Washington University. A member of Alpha Theta 
Chapter, she is with the Department of the Army as a personnel technician. She 
received the Army’s award for meritorious civilian service. EVELYN GIRARDIN 
has her B.S. degree from the Johns Hopkins University and has studied further at 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Chicago, and Maryland. She has taught and super- 
vised in the elementary grades and is now assistant director of the Curriculum 
Bureau of the Baltimore City Schools. BLYTHE HEDGE came east from Cal- 
ifornia. (Do you suppose the Glendale Chamber of Commerce knows?) She has an 
M.S. degree from the University of California at Los Angeles; she married a class- 
mate, who is now an engineer with the Ordnance Department of the Army in the 
Pentagon. I wonder if he used shreds of red flannel to mark his path the first time 
he went in—in order to find his way out again! Blythe has been a playground di- 
tector and an instructor at Middlebury College before teaching high school in 
Washington. She belongs to Alpha Omicron Pi and Delta Kappa Gamma. LUCILE 
HERRICK left Minnesota to come to Washington, where she is employee relations 
adviser, Office of Personnel, Veterans Administration. Since receiving the Ed.D. 
degree from the George Washington University, she has had fellowships at Yale 
University and the Catholic University and has taught in the School of Education 
at Catholic U. She is vice-president of Alpha Theta Chapter. After graduating from 
Cornell University, MARGARET TOBIN taught social studies for a few years 
before coming to Washington during the war to work for the War Department. 
She is an analyst in the Intelligence Division of the Army and is working for a 
master’s degree at the George Washington University. She is active in the Arlington 
Branch, AAUW and in the Cornell Women’s Club of Washington. Do you remem- 
ber DOROTHEA WYATT from Stanford days? She has her Ph.D. from there and 
was initiated into Upsilon Chapter but transferred to Chi upon coming to Balti- 
more. Dorothea is associate professor of history at Goucher College and, off campus, 
is chairman of the Maryland Committee on Education of Orphans of Veterans, 
American Legion and on the AAUW Committee to Administer International 
Grants. Don’t you agree that it is an excellent group, with varied interests and 
abilities? 
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And then there are the feature editors, who have been doing a remarkable job 
of rushing March material to us. The art editors are MARGARET GLACE and 
BERTHA KELLEY, both members of Chi Chapter. Margaret, who has an M.A, 
from George Peabody College for Teachers, is the academic dean of the Maryland 
Institute of Art in Baltimore. She is a past president of the Eastern Arts Association 
and writes and léctures on art and art education. Bertha tells stories, with gestures, 
that are the literary equivalent of her caricatures and cartoons. She has an M.Ed. 
from the Hopkins and teaches art at Baltimore City College, a high school for males, 
And do the boys like it! The Coast to Coast editor is ROBERTA SHINE, who has 
her M.A. degree from the University of Toledo. She was initiated into Epsilon 
Chapter while an undergraduate at the University of Minnesota but is now president 
of the Toledo Alumnz Chapter. She has taught in Minnesota, Illinois, and Ohio 
secondary schools and is now teaching English, radio production, and radio script 
writing at Scott High School, Toledo. She is also chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee for Pi Lambda Theta. LOUISE BRUMBAUGH, the Cross Currents 
editor, has an M.A. degree from the University of Illinois. Phi Beta Kappa, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, and Phi Kappa Phi are some of the honorary societies to which she 
has been elected. She must eat her spinach daily; in addition to her official position as 
director of the Bureau of Research and Measurement in the Fort Wayne Public 
Schools, she serves on boards concerned with problems of community planning, 
exceptional children, guidance, mental hygiene, and social work. What's more, she 
has had editorial experience—as assistant editor, associate editor, and contributing 
editor to the Journal of Exceptional Children. Perhaps you remember DOROTHY 
MAY ABBOTT from the Greeley Council. She has her B.Sc. in Education and her 
Master’s from the University of Nebraska. She taught in Nebraska for a short time 
and then went to Missouri, where she is teaching commercial subjects in the senior 
high school at University City. Initiated into Omicron Chapter, she is a charter mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter, which she has served as secretary, vice- 
president, and president. Miss Abbott has been active in Girl Scout work and has 
been business manager of a summer camp. She is chairman of the Four-State Area 
Conference to be held in St. Louis this spring. 

We have added Poetry to the feature editorships; we hope the idea will appeal to 
you. After undergraduate work at the University of Minnesota and Boston Uni- 
versity, MARION CUTHBERT received her Ph.D. degree from Columbia. She has 
held teaching and administrative posts under the Congregational Board, has been a 
member of the staff of the National Board of the YWCA, and is now assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Brooklyn College. If you haven't read it, I know that you 
would be moved by her most recently published work, Songs of Creation. Program 
and Project Notes will be submitted by KATHY HOLZBOOG. You will note the 
addition of “Project.” It seemed that many chapters were interested in knowing 
about projects of other chapters—both to give and to get ideas. Kathy hopes to 
include such information in her feature. Born in Connecticut, Los Angeles has been 
home to Kathy most of her life. After three years as a radioman in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, she returned to UCLA to obtain her M.A. in English. She is now a Los 
Angeles junior high teacher, interested also in educational radio and television. She 
is president of Alpha Delta Chapter. As chairman of the Committee on Public 
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Affairs, ETHEL WOODEN is also serving as the Public Affairs editor. She has an 
M.A. from the University of Michigan and has had teaching experience in Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Ohio. She is now principal of the Whitney Vocational High 
School for Girls in Toledo. She is a vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta, a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the American Vocational Association, and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. DOROTHY SMITH DOTY (Mrs. Clarence L. 
Doty) is the woman behind the Women in the News feature. Remember her from 
the Biennial Council at Portland? She is a New Yorker, by way of West Virginia. 
Dottie received her B.S. degree from Teachers College, Columbia and is currently 
finishing her M.A. at the same university in the department of English and com- 
parative literature. She is a past president of Alpha Epsilon Chapter. She is a mem- 
ber of Kappa Delta Pi and Delta Gamma and is secretary of the National Board of 
the Committee on Women in World Affairs. Don’t they all sound well qualified to i 
do a good Journal job for this biennium? 

Didn’t you say, Virginia, last summer, that it is very important to have an ex- 
cellent secretary? There, too, we are fortunate. Carol Huntington (Mrs. Trumbull 
Huntington) is a Connecticut Yankee. She completed Bennington College and then : 
took a Master of Music degree at Converse College. During the war she worked for 
Life as a secretary and in editorial research. Since Carol’s husband is sales manager 
for the Johns Hopkins Press, she is a “faculty wife’’ and their two-year-old Emily 
is one of the ‘‘faculty children.” 

Please give our thanks to the various members of your crew. They gave us so 
many valuable hints for beginning our voyage. As you convert the S.S. Seattle into a 
pleasure yacht, please keep your notes on that procedure for us, too. In fact, why 
not sail through the Canal and on up to Baltimore with them? 

With every good wish to you, 
BEULAH 






THE OLIVE GROVE 
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Tex. TEACHER DEVELOPS 
HER OWN HEALTH 


PAULINE HOBBS 


B Sarsrgscewee is a physical task as well as an intellectual activity. Most members of 
the profession scarcely need to be reminded that they expend considerable 
energy during their usual routine of advance preparation, classroom instruction, 
evaluation of pupil progress, committee work, participation in parent-teacher pro- 
grams, and professional advancement. 

The teacher is at least as active physically as most other business and professional 
women. The duties of clerical workers and business executives are largely sedentary 
but the teacher stands or walks around the. classroom most of the day. Her work is 
certainly as strenuous as that of the saleswoman, the laboratory technician, and many 
factory hands. 

In addition to this obvious bodily activity, there can be no doubt that emotional 
strain and nervous tension also take their toll of the teacher's strength. The mental, 
emotional, and physical demands of teaching are probably comparable with those 
confronting the social case worker, the hospital nurse, the proverbial ulcer-riddled 
advertising executive, or the maid-less mother of young children. 

These statements are not made in order to precipitate an orgy of self-pity and 
self-righteousness. Neither are they intended as propaganda for longer vacations and 
higher salaries. Their sole purpose, rather, is to convince any teacher who may have 
doubts on the subject that her own continuing good health is an essential resource 
needed for the practice of her profession. 

Optimum health should be regarded as an asset to be guarded jealously or as a 
goal to be achieved. Certainly any teacher who has struggled to her classroom when 
feeling below par—as most of them have assuredly done on more than one occasion 
—must realize that on such days her physical duties have seemed more onerous and 
her teaching less effective. 

For better performance and for greater satisfaction in her accomplishment, the 
teacher should ideally have enough stamina to carry on her routine activities without 
undue fatigue and enough residual energy to approach the more intellectual aspects 
of her work with alertness and enthusiasm. After a day at school and during week- 
ends she should have the zest to pursue extra-curricular interests that can provide 
the relaxation and recreation needed if she is to return to her work with renewed 
vigor and a fresh point of view. 

As even the casual reader of the history of education must know, concern for the 
health and physical development of students has highly respectable roots in antiquity. 
Since the days of Plato and Aristotle many philosophers and educators have con- 
sidered good health and a well-developed physique desirable or even necessary ac- 
companiments of intellectual growth. Through the years humanists and humani- 
tarians have been aware of the importance of health to the individual, and milita- 
ristic nations have stressed physical prowess as a means of preparing potential 
soldiers. 
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Today better than average health is practically indispensable for those planning to 
embark upon teaching careers. Moreover, neither the young teacher nor the estab- 
lished professional woman can afford to treat her health as though it were an ex- 
pendable asset. Sustained energy and endurance will remain necessary to them for 
as many years as they continue to teach. 

The objection will, of course, be raised that many women of delicate physique 
and some with obvious physical handicaps are good teachers. We have all known 
such teachers but they are exceptional persons who have been able to rise superior 
to their limitations by virtue of rare personal qualities. Perhaps they would have 
been even more successful if their health had been better or perhaps their handi- 
caps have provided the extra challenge needed to spur them on to greater achieve- 
ment. The fact remains that such teachers labor against heavy odds. 

To a large extent health must admittedly remain an individual matter. Although 
it may not be possible for all teachers to enjoy an equal degree of robust health, 
certainly each member of the educational team should try to develop her own health 
to its highest possible level. Inherited constitution and body structure may set the 
limits but good personal hygiene can enable every teacher to make the most of her 
own physical endowment. 

Where one’s health is concerned, self-knowledge is undeniably the beginning of 
wisdom. For current information concerning her individual health status, the 
teacher, like every other member of society, should visit her physician regularly. 
She should put into practice the generally accepted theory that a complete medical 
check-up is desirable at least once a year—or more often if any disturbing symptoms 
appear. These routine examinations are especially important during the middle years 
of life, a time when many serious chronic diseases commonly develop. Early diag- 
nosis and prompt treatment, together with conscientious efforts to adapt their 
activities to theig physical limitations, can add many contented and productive years 
to the lives of persons in whom disease conditions or physical weaknesses are de- 
tected. It is generally recognized that heart disease, cancer, nephritis, and diabetes are 
among the diseases that can be treated most effectively if discovered during their 
incipient stages. Tuberculosis, which has been most prevalent among the younger 
age groups but may affect persons of more mature years, has been widely publicized 
as a disease that can be brought under control most promptly when diagnosed 
before any symptoms become apparent to its victim. Periodic medical examinations 
are the surest means of detecting unfavorable conditions before diseases have made 
serious progress. 

Sane living habits are desirable for all persons but are particularly important to 
those engaged in the active and demanding profession of teaching. The need for 
those in precarious health to follow the physician’s advice is obvious and trans- 
gtessions are certainly foolhardy. Even the vigorously healthy teacher, however, can 
derive benefit from following the often-preached rules of personal hygiene: ade- 
quate sleep, clothing suited to the weather, well-balanced diet, some recreational 
activity, and avoidance of needless exposure to communicable diseases. 

To a large extent the achievement of optimum health is a strictly private and 
personal affair—a goal that depends upon the body one has inherited and the 
extent to which medical advice is sought and hygienic living practiced. But that is 
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not the whole story. Every teacher's health also depends upon the health conditions 
prevailing in her community. The effectiveness of the public health program oper- 
ating in the state and in the county where she lives will be likely to influence her 
personal health. 

Such an unqualified remark to the effect that the security of her own health may 
be based upon the work of the health department may startle the average teacher. 
The idea often seems exaggerated or far-fetched to those who have never attended 
a clinic, received a visit by a public health nurse, or accepted other direct and ob- 
vious services. 

It is nevertheless true that the public health program influences the health of all 
residents of the area in which it is conducted—regardless of their age, occupation, or 
economic status. Although some activities are carried on for limited groups-—such 
as infants, expectant mothers, school children, or persons suffering from specific 
diseases—the general health program affects everybody. In many areas direct clinic 
and nursing services, diagnostic tests, and other facilities are available to all segments 
of the population. In every state and county the less direct benefits of a good public 
health program, or hazards growing out of an inadequate program, influence the 
health of each citizen and determine the likelihood of maintaining health. 

Environmental sanitation is certainly a field in which adequate control affects 
all members of the community. For instance, maintenance of a safe water supply 
can protect all from typhoid fever and other water-borne diseases while insufficient 
protection can expose the entire population to danger. Supervision of dairies and 
restaurants determines the safety with which each person can consume milk or eat 
in public places. Proper sewage and garbage disposal facilities can safeguard the 
well-being of all residents. 

Communicable disease control offers an excellent example of an area in which 
control measures applied to ill persons can benefit all other members of the com- 
munity indirectly. For instance, early diagnosis and hospitalization of tuberculosis 
patients can reduce their potential number of contacts and lessen the possibility that 
family and other associates may become infected. Supervision of known typhoid 
carriers is perhaps an even more obvious means of protecting all members of the 
community by applying control measures to a few persons. 

A direct service of particular concern to teachers is that of providing health in- 
formation. Most state and local health departments are eager to disseminate accurate 
information concerning their programs and facts relating to personal health and 
hygiene. They are usually especially glad to respond to requests for information 
received from teachers, whether they seek facts related to their own health problems 
or information to pass on to their classes. 

Because the public health program does have a profound effect upon the teacher's 
health and that of her neighbors and pupils, both altruism and self-interest should 
prompt her to lend full support to the activities of her state and county health de- 
partments. If there is no local health unit operating in her community, she should 
be eager to help promote the organization of a county, city, or district health depart- 
ment. It is a well-established fact that areas with full-time local health service pro- 
vide greater health protection to their residents than communities that are only 
under the influence of a state health program. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Waar THE TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT MENTAL HEALTH’ 


ROBERT H. FELIX, M.D. 


AST YEAR, more than a million Americans had to receive treatment in mental 
hospitals. In the main, they were persons whose illness was so serious that they 
had lost touch with reality. No one knows how many suffered less serious forms of 
mental and emotional disorders but certainly the figure would run to many millions 
if we count the alcoholics, the delinquents, and others whose behavior is sympto- 
matic of emotional disorder. 

How to reduce these illnesses and how to enable all of us to attain a higher degree 
of mental health and emotional stability than we now possess are two of the most 
challenging problems we face today. For some of the solutions, particularly for 
knowledge about the serious psychoses, we must depend on further research. How- 
ever, we already have sufficient knowledge to prevent much illness and to improve 
the mental health of the so-called “normal” person. 

We know, for example, that there are certain things people must have for their 
mental health in the same way that they must have a balanced diet, rest, and exercise 
to maintain their physical health. Some of these mental health essentials are ap- 
proval, a feeling of security, a sense of achievement, a sense of belonging to and 
being accepted by one’s own group. We also know quite a bit about how to help 
people obtain these mental health essentials by resolving the emotional conflicts that 
stand between them and happiness. 

Applying this knowledge, however, is difficult. It cannot be learned in the sense 
that arithmetic is learned; it has to be lived, transmitted from person to person 
through their relationships with each other. Consequently, while books and lectures 


on mental health are helpful in gaining an intellectual understanding of ourselves 


and our behavior, they have to be supplemented with more personal experience 
before they are likely to bring about any real change in our patterns of living. 

It is particularly important for teachers to have this experience, not only for the 
protection of their own mental health, but chiefly because they can do so much to 
build up and protect the mental health of the children in their classrooms and thus 
reduce the likelihood of their becoming mental patients in later life. 

Fortunately, opportunities for teachers to gain real understanding of mental 
health principles are steadily increasing. One of the first of these training programs 
was started by the Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education about ten years ago and, to date, has reached some 17,000 teachers. Dur- 
ing the school year, and over. a three to four year period, the teachers meet in small 
gtoups with mental health specialists for case conferences and discussions. In the 
summer, they get together for workshops at a beach or summer camp where they 
can live out as well as study problems of interpersonal and group relationships. Re- 


* This article was prepared especially for the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. The material may not be 
reprinted without the permission of the author. 
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ports from teachers who have taken this training indicate that eighty percent are 
happier on their jobs and that many are better able to cope with their own as well 
as with their pupils’ problems. This is but one of scores of projects, all more or less 
experimental, being conducted under various auspices in all sections of the country 
as recognition of the school’s responsibility for mental health gains increasing 
acceptance, 

Teachers colleges and universities are also offering more opportunities for learn- 
ing mental health principles before the teaching career begins. Not only do they 
provide courses on personality structure, child development, and other mental health 
subjects but some of them give counseling services to help the prospective teacher 
deal with her own mental ills before she enters the classroom and deals with chil- 
dren. Rules and school practices which tend to keep the future teacher in a child role 
until she completes her training are giving way to programs that encourage her to 
become a mature and responsible adult. 

In local school systems we also find adjustments being made with a view toward 
promoting mental health. Classes in human relations are being introduced; psy- 
chologists, school social workers, and other mental health personnel are being added 
to staffs; and school schedules and administrative practices are being reviewed and 
revised so that teachers can give more attention to the personal needs and indi- 
vidual differences of each child. 

Since the passage of the National Mental Health Act in 1946, federal funds have 
been available to supplement state and local support of mental health activities in 
schools and other community organizations. Each state makes its own plans for use 
of these funds and they vary from state to state. Some states include workshops and 
training programs for teachers; some support mental health personnel on school 
staffs; and almost all of the states issue mental health materials such as films, pam- 
phlets, and radio scripts. 

By learning about and taking an active part in her state mental health program, 
the teacher can make that program increasingly meaningful in terms of her own 
mental health and in terms of the welfare of her pupils and her community. Na- 
tional Mental Health Week, which will be celebrated this year from April 23 to 297 
is a good time to learn more about the program and to join in efforts to strengthen it. 

Optimum mental health is not easily acquired for it involves making changes in 
our ways of living, thinking, and feeling. However, by reading on the subject, by 
participating in mental health orientation programs, and by consulting with mental 
health specialists on problems of her own or her pupils which need more skilled 
attention, the teacher can make an important contribution to the nation’s fight 
against one of the most handicapping diseases—mental illness. 


_ 
—_- 





For advanced research (post Ph.D.), teaching at university level, or teaching 
in American primary and secondary schools abroad, interested persons should 
contact the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. For placement opportunities in national pri- 
mary and secondary schools abroad, teachers can receive information from the 
United States Office of Education, Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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To LIVE MOST” 


Seg DELICATE greening of the earth in spring, the trilling of a wood thrush, and 
the peace and color in a quiet garden stir within us a buoyancy that makes us 
grateful for the gifts of life. In children’s eyes we read deep joy; in listening to our 
friends we sense “that rarer speech” that ‘with its presence every pause doth fill.” 
So, too, the pages of a book, the voice of a wise man in the lecture hall, carry us 
beyond the margins of our daily thought. The artist’s masterpiece, the spell that 
music creates, frees us for a while. We find ourselves possessed of new strengths and 
memories for the years. These are all common experiences but they are precious 
ones. The great gifts of sight and hearing, wisely used, make it possible for us “to 
live most.” It is the safeguarding of these senses and of energy that is our charge. 
Out of the fullness of their knowledge the authors of the articles below discuss 
this safeguarding. 


THE CONSERVATION OF SIGHT 


CLYDE A. CLAPP, M.D. 


The question of the conservation of sight covers a very wide range, extending 
from the prenatal stage to the grave. 

The prenatal causes of poor vision have changed considerably in the last thirty 
yeats. Thirty years ago we saw children who developed blindness as the result of 
gonorrheal infection, contracted in the baby’s eyes at birth, which caused inflam- 
mation, ulceration, and blindness, or children who had congenital syphilis and later 
developed an inflammation of the cornea with resulting loss of sight. The first con- 
dition, that of gonorrheal blindness, has largely been eliminated by careful tests 
and treatment of the mother before the child’s birth; now with the discovery and use 
of penicillin any such infection in the child’s eyes can usually be cured in a few days, 
while formerly the condition lasted for a month or more. The cases of congenital 
syphilitic infections are now seen very infrequently, chiefly as a result of the blood 
test and the active treatment of the syphilitic mother during pregnancy. 

Two other conditions that affect the vision of the new born or the baby shortly 
after birth are the congenital cataracts, which often occur if the mother developed 
German measles in the second or third month of pregnancy, and the so-called 
“Retrolental Hyperplasia’ that sometimes occurs in the prematurely born child. 

While neither of these conditions is new, they have only recently been recog- 
nized by the profession. The condition which occurs as a result of the mother having 
German measles was called to our attention by Gregg,’ following an epidemic of 
the disease in Australia in which a large number of the children born of mothers 
who had the disease in the early months of pregnancy did have congenital cataracts. 
As a matter of fact, other diseases, such as scarlet fever in the mother in the early 
months of pregnancy, may cause the same type of cataract. The practical method 
of preventing such a condition is for the pregnant woman to avoid, as much as 


* Gregg, Transactions Ophthalmological Society of Australia, 111 (1941), 35. 
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possible, exposure to such contagious diseases, especially in the early months of 
pregnancy. 

The second condition mentioned, ‘‘Retrolental Hyperplasia,” has been seen in- 
frequently in the past. It is seen more frequently now as a result of the use of the 
incubator for these premature babies who previously died. Due to the work of 
Owens and Owens,’ it is now thought that the eyes are normal at birth but that 
later, possibly due to a deficiency of absorption of Vitamin E, a new formed tissue 
develops in the retina which may cause complete blindness. It may be possible by 
altering the diet to stop the progress of the condition. Most careful eye examination 
should be advised on all premature infants and, if the condition is discovered, treat- 
ment should be instituted. While operations have been performed on these eyes 
the results have been very disappointing. 


CONSERVATION DURING PRE-SCHOOL AND SCHOOL LIFE 


During the pre-school age the discovery of an abnormal eye condition is usually 
made by the parents. Children who show any evidence of defective vision should 
be examined by an oculist at once. Cases in which there is lack of coordination of 
the movements of the two eyes should also receive immediate attention. With early 
examination and treatment, children with crossed eyes can in many cases be com- 
pletely relieved by the use of glasses and muscle exercises. Those cases where the 
eyes turn out are not so easily handled. 

A great deal of attention has been focused recently in the schools on problems of 
vision but the method of determining which children should be sent to the oculist 
is not clear. It is my opinion that an intelligent teacher who observes her students 
carefully is a better judge of eye deficiencies than the modern ‘‘Massachusetts Eye 
Test.” The small child does not know what all the tests are about and more children 
are seen and examined who have normal eyes than under the former method of 
screening. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENT 


The individual at this age should have enough intelligence to know whether the 
vision is good, whether the eyes pain on use, or whether headaches are present and 
are increased by the use of the eyes for close work. All of these symptoms are fre- 
quently due to eye strain and are relieved by use of proper glasses. Less frequent 
signs of strain are indigestion, irritability, inability to sleep or even to become sleepy 
after reading. The only method of accurately determining the amount of strain in 
this group is for the physician to put the eye at rest by dilating the pupils before the 
eyes are tested. The false pride of refusing to wear glasses as a correction for astig- 
matism or other optical defects is hard to explain to a scientific mind. 


THE MIDDLE-AGED INDIVIDUAL 


Even the middle life period presents problems in one’s eye history. At or around 
the age of forty, perfectly normal eyes will require the use of glasses for either 
distant or close work. Some will require help a little younger while others may not 


* Owens and Owens, American Journal of Ophthalmology, 32 (1949), 1631. 
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need help until the age of forty-five or more. The most frequent complaint is that 
“the arms are not long enough.”’ In those who have an elevation of their blood pres- 
sure or those who have an excess of sugar in the blood or urine, a dimness of vision 
as a rule means some involvement of the eyes and, while treatment of the eyes is not 
so important, the examination of the eyes frequently reveals some of the first signs 
of the disorder and is of utmost importance to the medical man who is looking 
after the individual. An early diagnosis is one of the most important factors in the 
treatment. Many intracranial conditions are first discovered by changes found in 
the eyes. 
THE PAsT MIDDLE LIFE AGE 


The older we grow, the more we get that is usually not too pleasant. The con- 
dition that older people dread the most is cataract.* A cataract is a clouding of a 
small tissue called the lens, which is situated just back of the pupil. This tissue 
is normally perfectly clear. The clouding is most frequently caused by the changes 
of age but may be caused by many other conditions, such as a blow on the eye or a 
penetrating injury. Of all the more or less serious eye conditions which occur past 
middle life, this is the one which can be relieved by operation, while most of the 
other conditions that cause blindness are not so successfully treated. 

Glaucoma, or hardening of the eyeball, is much more serious than cataract. There 
are two general types that are most frequently seen. The first, or acute glaucoma, 
which often attacks a person at night, produces redness of the eye, great pain in 
the eye and side of the head, with marked dimming of vision. If this occurs, it is 
most important to get medical advice early. This type responds as a rule very well 
to operation and treatment. The second, or chronic type of glaucoma, may be so 
insidious in onset that even a very intelligent person may not recognize that the sight 
is being involved. A recent experience with a college professor who gave a history 
of suddenly going blind in one eye showed upon examination that the condition had 
been present for years and he had not realized it until the entire vision had been lost. 
This chronic type requires constant supervision with possibly both operation and 
treatment. Whereas only a few develop this disease, early recognition and prompt 
treatment will often result in saving the sight. If it is not treated, blindness is almost 
certain. 

It is very remarkable how some individuals with very poor vision carry on in their 
regular work and accomplish a great deal. I recall two students with only 20/200 
vision in each eye who completed academic studies beyond the college level. Other 
people frequently claim total disability with the same reduction of vision. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HEARING 
OLIVE A. WHILDIN 
The slogan, ‘‘your eyes, the only two you'll ever have,”” has become a by-word 
over the radio, in advertisements, and in conversation. It is perhaps even more 
applicable to the ears. The accessibility of the eye to the surgeon and the more 
complete medical knowledge which has been available for many years with regard 


*Clyde A. Clapp, Cataract: Its Etiology and Treatment (Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1934). 
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to eye care make it possible for vision to be preserved if certain precautions are 
observed. The ear, however, the most protected organ in the body, is deeply im- 
bedded in the skull. For this very reason, extensive research and surgical care in this 
area have not progressed very rapidly until recently. Some important research, how- 
ever, has been carried on within the last fifteen or twenty years. This has furnished 
a basis for the experimentation with the new drugs and the application of electronics 
developed during World War II. As a result, thousands of individuals have been 
saved from deafness and many more thousands have been aided in adjustment to 
their handicap with intelligence and satisfaction. 

Those who are fighting for the preservation of vision frequently point out that 
eighty-five per cent of our education is absorbed through the eyes. But what most 
people fail to recognize is the almost complete isolation of the individual suffering 
from deafness. Free and easy communication with his fellow-man becomes impos- 
sible. Nothing can repress the individuality nor warp the personality so much as the 
inability to talk freely with others. It was not until thousands of our young men re- 
turned from World War II with damaged hearing that those who had been working 
for years in the speech correction field realized the close connection between speech 
and hearing and became interested in doing something about it. This brought about 
a new emphasis upon the science of audiology. As a result Speech and Hearing 
Clinics are springing up all over the country and greater efforts are being concen- 
trated upon the conservation of hearing. Those of us who have been laboring in the 
field of deafness for many years welcome the added interest and publicity which 
cannot fail to help in the cause of the prevention of deafness and the rehabilitation 
of those whose hearing loss has progressed to the point of requiring stringent re- 
medial, educative, social, and prophylactic assistance. 

The insidious manner in which deafness creeps up on one, without obvious indi- 
cations, frequently prevents diagnosis until it is too late for remedial measures. A 
person gradually losing his hearing does not walk into obstructions or find it impos- 
sible to read the newspaper easily nor does he lose the use of a leg or arm, all of 
which are noticeable to others. He suddenly realizes that he has given the wrong 
answer to a question or that he has abruptly changed the course of a discussion by 
the injection of an irrelevant remark. He notices that his friends are regarding him 
with surprise, then with amusement. Later the manner of his friends reveals toler- 
ance, then exasperation, and finally avoidance. At first there seems to be no reason 
for the change in the attitude of his friends and he is hurt. But slowly he becomes 
conscious of the fact that there is a change within himself which has brought about 
the change in his friends. The awareness that this change is a decrease in the ability 
to hear clearly, brings despair and then frustration. He does not know what to do 
or where to turn for help. In an effort to prevent his friends from discovering the 
source of his trouble, he refuses social invitations, withdraws from normal partici- 
pation in social contacts as often as possible, and seeks companionship in his books 
and lonely pursuits. He becomes “‘difficult,” uninteresting because he wants to do 
all the talking, and “hard to make understand.” 

Needless to say, the person who realizes that his hearing is not as good as it was 
should immediately see the best modernly trained ear specialist in his community 
where he will be given a thorough ear, nose, and throat examination and an audio- 
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metric test. He should follow the doctor’s suggested treatment whole-heartedly. If 
it is not too late, good hearing can frequently be restored but delay may mean that 
permanent damage is done. Despair should not be allowed to obtain a hold, for it 
decreases the chances of checking the progress of the disability. Fortunately for those 
for whom medical or surgical care hold out no hope, there are two indispensable 
aids—lip reading and a hearing aid. The otologist may be able to recommend the 
hearing aid best suited to the range of loss of hearing revealed by the audiometer 
test; if not, he will suggest consultation with the trained audiologist at the local 
Hearing Society or at the nearest Speech and Hearing Clinic. Of the approximately 
195 hearing aids manufactured in this country, the selection of the one on the 
approved American Medical Association list which will give the most comfort and 
help requires skill and understanding. Too often, the individual shops around from 
one hearing aid dealer to another, influenced by the one who exerts the greatest 
high-pressure salesmanship. Many individuals require a period of training in the use 
of the aid. Unhappily it cannot be put on and worn with the expectation of a 
complete return to normal hearing. Lip reading is the art of understanding the 
spoken thought by reading the movements of the speaker's lips and the expression 
of his face. It is a difficult skill to master because many movements are similar and 
others are almost invisible. Fortunately, however, the very sounds which are lost 
first through the ear are those which are the easiest to read on the lips, so that the 
use of the hearing aid is complemented by the use of lip reading. A hard of hearing 
individual must have both aids if he is to adjust satisfactorily. Further, the mechan- 
ical failures of a hearing aid can be overcome without undue disturbance if lip 
reading skill has been acquired. The late Dr. Wendell Phillips once pointed out 
that the energy a hard of hearing person expends in trying to hear is equivalent to 
“two days in one.” The fatigue which accompanies the wearing of an aid is con- 
siderably lessened by reading the lips. 

It is of the utmost importance that colds and other respiratory diseases be avoided, 
that diseased tonsils and adenoids be removed, and that the common childhood 
diseases be side-stepped. Most adult deafness dates back to one of these causes. It 
has been estimated that about eighty-five per cent of adult deafness can be prevented 
in childhood. The latest figures obtainable indicate that about 15,000,000 persons 
in this country have some form of impaired hearing; of that number, only about 
one-third will need to be fitted with hearing aids and instructed in lip reading. 

In a recent address at the rededication of the Volta Bureau in Washington, Helen 
Keller stated that ‘‘deafness still remains isolating—even more so than blindness, 
as I know from my own experience—but it is gradually retreating before scientific 
methods of treatment and education.” Happily, only a small number of persons 
suffer from deafness as profound as hers; for the many, many others whose deafness 
can be alleviated, there are excellent compensations available. 


CONSERVATION OF ENERGY _ 


MARGUERITE F. HALL 


After all, teachers are people. On this premise can rest such a statement as: The 
teacher is a member of society, influenced by environment with all its pressures, 
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anxieties, and frustrations as well as all its exquisite joys and challenges. Thus, 
each of us needs to think of so conserving our energies that we can make maximum 
use of our talents. As teachers, we need to plan our lives so that when the intangible 
future becomes a very real present, we can meet the changes with the maximum of 
health. 

We need to conserve our energies so that we give time to both our physical and 
mental well-being. Teachers are very busy people, usually to such a degree that 
many neither recognize nor appreciate that health is the most precious asset of all 
life. Without optimum health we cannot achieve our highest goals. There are ex- 
amples of superhuman martyrdom of heroic men and women who have carried on 
superbly under handicaps which would have crushed most of us. How much more 
might these brave men and women have given to this world of ours had they pos- 
sessed health? 

With this thought in mind we should be cognizant of some of the pitfalls which 
await us as individuals if, in the pressure of today’s work, we neglect ourselves as 
human beings. 

Barring accidental deaths, poisonings, and violence, we all must be ill before we 
die. With the above exceptions, all mortality is preceded by some morbidity. True, 
usually, we unfortunately experience many illnesses before the one fatal impair- 
ment or, too frequently, the combination of many deteriorations kills us. As we grow 
in years, so do the degenerating processes keep up with us. We need to know that: 

1. Diseases of the circulatory system account for approximately half of all mor- 
tality. A worn-out heart becomes that way only by abuse, consciously or un- 
consciously leveled at it by its owner. How many realize that these infections which 
are so blithely tossed off as just a ‘sore throat’’ or “I had a cold,” can often do ir- 
reparable damage? Undue physical strains, working long past our endurance, failure 
to balance work with recreation, or even making our work a part of our play, all are 
contributing factors to this weakening of our basic, fundamental physical system 
—the circulatory. 

Essentially respiratory illnesses rank first in the list of morbidities. Most of us 
know that these diseases arise because some invading organism finds in us a te- 
ceptive host. We cannot afford to neglect the common cold. How many of us spend 
that day in bed when we feel a cold coming on? We hurt not only ourselves but we 
expose others when we spread respiratory infections by dragging ourselves to the 
job. No work is so important that one or two days absence will likely be felt ten 
years hence or even next week. As teachers we need to conserve our energy by con- 
serving our health. 

2. Deaths because of neoplasms (cancerous growths) annually claim at least 
one out of every eight mortalities; in some areas deaths by this cause account for 
one-sixth of the fatalities. Cancers are the second killers of our population but early 
diagnosis could cut this figure appreciably. It is better to know the facts and to 
realize that all caacers do not kill. The cancerous sites which are more fatal to 
women than men are easily accessible—either in the breast or in the genito-urinary 
system. Fear, undoubtedly, accounts for delaying that physical examination; the 
ptessure of work and the duties of the job are really excuses by which many of us 
dodge the issue. 
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3. Vascular lesions affecting the central nervous system—in the language of the 
layman, cerebral hemorrhages or strokes—trank third in the leading causes of death. 
Since the third killer is intimately related to our number one hazard, this cause needs 
no further discussion. The top three causes of death account for approximately three- 
fourths of all mortalities. 

4. Running nip and tuck with respiratory illnesses are the digestive disturbances. 
Some of these physical upsets can very definitely be charged to nervous conditions. 
True, stomach ulcers are found more frequently in males than in females but ten- 
sions, whether in men or women, can do strange things to our physical mechanisms. 
Fatigue is one of our most relentless enemies. A tired body can accompany a tired 
mind. It behooves us as teachers to know our physical limitations and to adjust our 
lives accordingly. 

Many of us may be surprised to learn that mental, psychoneurotic, and personality 
disorders produce higher average durations of illness than do those morbidities 
which are forerunners of mortalities. Illnesses classified as psychoneurotic disorders 
are expensive when measured by lost work time. Usually the incidence among 
females is higher than among males but the severity may be more intense among 
males when we consider the higher male suicide rates. 

Untold benefits could accrue to teachers in rounding out their lives by conserving 
the energies which are devoted to their profession. Such conservation releases energy 
to do many of the other things which may be the very activities that will make us 
infinitely better equipped to enjoy the leisure of retirement. 


WOMAN OF TAHITI 


GAUGUIN 














Tie. DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL 
RESOURCES THROUGH RECREATION 


ELIZABETH S. AVERY 





Sea resources include those factors concerned with one’s ability to enjoy 
life and one’s capacity to contribute to the living of others. A teacher may de- 
velop or increase her social resources by being alert and informed on current 
developments, by active participation in community affairs, by social contact with 
persons in all walks of life. She may develop aesthetic resources through music, art, 
and drama; physical resources through an interest in outdoor activities and her ob- 
servance of health habits; and mental resources through reading for professional 
improvement and personal enjoyment and through professional courses and study 
in general education. 

Since elsewhere in this series of articles dedicated to the teacher emphasis is placed 
on the development of physical and intellectual resources, emphasis here will be 
given to opportunities for rest, relaxation, and recreation. 

Teachers, like other adults, need to plan for well-balanced and well-rounded 
living. Few other occupations demand the amount of nervous energy which a 
teacher must expend day after day. Recreation may be considered as something one 
does which affords satisfaction in the very doing and which “‘pays off” in gratifica- 
tion at once. Recreation calls into play frequently neglected portions of one’s body 
and mind. It absorbs the whole personality so completely that one is freed at least 
temporarily from fears and worries. Recreation should be a matter of individual 
choice and may be obtained in a variety of ways. 

Since the function of play and recreation is to provide for balanced living and 
to help one maintain a sense of proportion in his work, it is probably important 
for a teacher to choose a type of recreation which will be quite different from her 
routine work in the classroom. An activity which takes her out of doors, which will 
allow her to associate with other adults and actively participate as a member of a 
group will be important, not only for her personal balance but also because it will 
help her to bring a fresh viewpoint to her classroom problems. A survey of the 
average community will usually reveal facilities for various sports. Lack of skill in 
any sport should not militate against it. Amateur instructors are always at hand, 
if one does not wish to engage the services of a professional teacher. One of the 
easiest ways to make acquaintances is to begin a new game or sport. 

There are some outdoor activities which need no special skill or equipment and 
are valuable substitutes for, or additions to, active sports. Nature study can be 
carried out anywhere, alone or with a group. Most persons enjoy an occasional hike 
and “‘cook-out.’” Almost every community has one or more hiking clubs. 

Gardening is another outdoor activity subject to individual adaptation. Growing 
out of the gardening hobby are many adult community activities: group garden 
projects, the promotion of home gardens and indoor gardens, advice and informa- 
tion centers, educational exhibits, floral displays, garden clubs, and flower shows. 

Cycling has become more popular with adults. Conveniently located hostels make 
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a long bicycle trip comfortable and inexpensive. Cycling is equally well adapted to 
individuals and to groups and to persons of all ages. 

Arts and crafts are among those recreational activities yielding the greatest 
personal satisfaction; they can be enjoyed either individually or in groups. 

Amateur dramatics range from puppet shows to plays and pageants. Church and 
little theatre groups offer opportunities for stage management, production, acting, 
costume and stage designing, and play writing. Teachers who are musically inclined 
find it pleasant to participate as a member of an orchestra, a choral group, or in some 
informal instrumental or ‘‘sing’’ organization. 

Concurrent with the need for recreation is the need for rest and relaxation. The 
amount of sleep required varies with individuals but it is generally agreed that 
sleep should be regular. If one experiences difficulty in falling asleep or wakes in 
the night still worrying over the problems of the morrow, a walk before going to 
bed or a glass of warm milk may be effective. Engaging in concentrated mental 
effort until bedtime may not be conducive to immediate sleep. Reading or listening 
to music is often a good prelude to slumber. 

Teachers will benefit from a period of quiet relaxation, preferably in the middle 
of the day or before dinner in the evening. Rest in a quiet room on a couch or in 
an easy chair for ten or twenty minutes will help to relieve emotional tension and 
relax taut muscles and will tend to restore one’s sense of proportion. 

Good teachers are aware of the social, emotional, mental, and physical needs of 
children. Let us not forget that the “whole” teachet also goes to school. If she 
is to serve her profession best, she must be a vital, interesting, enthusiastic person 
with adult interests and understandings. Through personal enrichment she will 
increase her ability to help children grow and develop. 





LIGHT ON LIGHTING 


All persons need good lighting for reading and other close eye work. It 
has been found, through scientific study, that poor lighting causes fatigue and 
eye-strain and lowers one’s efficiency. 

Good lighting requires: 

1. Adequate light for the task. Though the human eye can see in dim 
light, its keenness and ability to do sustained work are increased by higher 
intensities of light. 

. Prevention of glare. ‘‘A light in the wrong place,” as glare has been de- 
fined, fatigues the eyes even when a person is exposed to it for a short 
period of time. 

3. Avoidance of sharp contrasts in lighting. There should be little difference 
between the amount of light in the room which furnishes background 
for the eyes and that on the person’s work. 

Some helpful publications on this subject which may be obtained from the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19 
are: Lighting the Home for Health and Happiness, Effect of Fluorescent Light 
on Vision, and Classroom Lighting. 
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Tx CONE COLLECTION 


HE Cone Collection, referred to as Baltimore’s “fabulous heritage,”’ is a recent 
y Sentient of the Baltimore Museum of Art. Long known and enjoyed by 
people in the art world, it is now accessible to the general public. 

The collection consists of paintings, sculpture, drawings, prints, laces, textiles, 
jewelry, rugs, and furniture. The paintings by modern masters number more than 
one hundred, over forty of which are by Matisse. 

The reproductions in this issue are from the Collection and are made available 
through the courtesy of the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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oA TIMELY LAMENT 


I sing the sorrows of the Able Old 
Whose uses Modern Methods underrate, 
Barring them from positions they might hold, 
Forcing them as a burden on the State. 
Why lay Experience upon the shelf? 
Ardent is Youth, but mostly for itself. 


Age, in the job it does takes more content, 
And feels a thing well done is worth its while. 
Youth, naturally enough, on pleasure bent, 
Looks to the day’s end with its happiest smile. 
Work is the lot of all, but we confide it 
Just to the care-free Young; why not divide it? 


Reprinted with permission of 
Miss Caroline Duer and 
The New York Herald Tribune 
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Tax TEACHER MAKES USE OF 
PUBLISHED RESEARCH 


JOHN M. STEPHENS 


WuHy CONSULT PUBLISHED RESEARCH? 


Hes TEACHER is an exceedingly busy person. On her heavily laden shoulders, 
more and more demands descend. Her responsibilities multiply in numbers and 
extent. Yet her week is rigidly limited to seven days and her day to twenty-four 
hours. Why suggest to her, then, that she use her precious minutes on the time- 
consuming task of consulting the results of research studies? 


SOLVING PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


The results of research can be used to solve many of the detailed practical prob- 
lems which so often confront teachers. A school, for instance, is considering optional 
attendance for certain students. What results can we expect? Or, a teacher plans a 
system of brief daily quizzes. Will these boost the achievement of the students? 
Another teacher is worried about the school work of several boys who spend much 
of their outside time in earning money. Will this outside employment really hurt? 
Much information on problems such as these may be obtained by consulting appro- 
priate research studies and the teacher who seriously wishes to know the answer will 
make some effort to consult the results of the investigations. 


TESTING THE VALIDITY OF GENERAL VIEWS OR THEORIES 


The teacher is inextricably enmeshed in the dramatic and challenging process of 
development. Even if she could do nothing about this development she must watch 
it and observe it day in and day out. And it is inevitable that anyone who watches 
such an intriguing process must be led to speculate, to inquire, and to seek to under- 
stand. Even when such understanding will have no practical effect on her daily 
work, the teacher or observer is still driven, by an intellectual hunger, to speculate 
about the nature of the developmental process, about its inner workings and the 
forces which make it function. Lack of such curiosity on the part of the teacher, 
indeed, would surprise and distress us. 

Situated as she is, the teacher is bound to form opinions and to construct theories 
regarding the educational process. And those opinions are not to be taken lightly. 
Actually, indeed, in the long run, the course of education may be more affected by 
the teacher’s opinions than by her teaching skill. An erroneous opinion, widely 
held, may do more harm than a very real lack of teaching ability. Consequently it is 
of the greatest importance that the teacher try to determine the validity of her views 
and to see if her opinions are supported by evidence. 


DANGER OF OVER-DEPENDENCE ON COMMON SENSE OR GENERAL IMPRESSION 


Most of us do not like to check our opinions by an appeal to published evidence. 
It is much more pleasant, and certainly more natural, to form our opinions by 
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general impression and to defend them by argument and by an appeal to common 
sense. Actually, however, this pleasant, congenial method of reaching conclusions is 
most dangerous. It is surrounded by a host of errors and traps. Few people, more- 
over, can proceed very far by this method of general impression without committing 
one or more of those errors. 

In the first place, our general impressions are often based on scanty or unrepre- 
sentative data. I say, for instance, “‘Almost all those ‘Argonians’ get into trouble 
with the police.” This is a typical conclusion reached by the ordinary method of 
general impression. Yet, how many “‘Argonians”’ have I observed in conflict with the 
police? Perhaps only a few, perhaps only one or two. Obviously we should not make 
generalizations on such scanty evidence. But unless we are continually on our guard 
we are very likely to do so. (The professional researcher, of course, is continually 
on his guard to avoid this particular error.) We are also likely to be influenced by 
unusual or unrepresentative data. Scores of boys from ordinary homes may get into 
trouble and we may not be impressed. Yet let one of those foreign ‘‘Argonians” 
make a mis-step and we are on the alert. We are especially likely to be impressed 
if the erring boy is the son of an ““Argonian” preacher or if the case has some other 
incongruous aspect. And, inevitably, we are much more likely to notice the incident 
if it fits into a pre-conceived view or if it reinforces a hunch already formed. 

When relying on general impression, we are not only likely to make the mistake 
of using only a few cases or of using biased cases but we are also likely to employ 
very crude measuring devices. We are not likely to také time to set up a clear defini- 
tion of an ‘‘Argonian” or to decide just what we mean by “trouble with police.” 
Neither are we likely to report our results in a careful manner. We merely observe 
in a very general sort of way and then report the broad conclusion which we reach. 

These errors which plague the user of general impression receive a great deal 
of attention from the systematic researcher. Keenly aware of these errors and the 
dangers that arise from them, he makes great efforts to secure a large number of 
cases and takes special precautions to avoid selecting unusual or biased evidence. 
He also goes to great pains to use consistent and objective measuring devices. We 
must not suggest, of course, that he completely avoids these errors. As we shall 
see, he may, in fact, fall victim to many of them. But he does set up many definite 
safeguards which would be neglected by anyone relying solely on general impres- 
sion. 

LOCATING PUBLISHED INFORMATION 


Suppose we are convinced of the importance of using research studies to answer 
our question or to check the validity of our pet theory. What then? Where can we 
find the reports of these studies which should prove so useful? To this question, of 
course, there is no single answer which will hold for all problems or for all 
theories. It happens, however, that there are a few excellent sources which will 
supply information on a surprising number of educational problems. 


TEXTS AND HANDBOOKS 


When searching for the answers to a question, almost any teacher is likely to turn 
to a general text or handbook which seems to treat the subject. A teacher interested 
in delinquency is likely to consult a book on that subject. A teacher worried about the 
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value of daily quizzes would ordinarily look in a textbook on testing or perhaps 
in a book dealing with motivation. For information on the effect of outside em- 
ployment on achievement, the teacher might turn to a book dealing with educational 
guidance. To answer questions about children’s interests or abilities, one would 
naturally consult a standard book on child psychology. 

Textbooks or handbooks on almost any subject can be secured by consulting the 
subject index in the library card catalogue. Often there will be a great many books 
from which to choose. Make a point of selecting the more recent publications, since 
these may incorporate the valuable information of the earlier publications. Obvi- 
ously, too, it is only the more recent publications which can summarize the recent 
researches. Consult several of these more recent texts. One may have much more 
information than another. Make good use of the subject index to track down the 
special problem you have in mind. 

One excellent handbook which treats a variety of subjects is the Encyclopaedia of 
Educational Research, edited by W.S. Monroe (Macmillan, 1950). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES 


The use of textbooks, handbooks, and encyclopaedias is to be encouraged. Such 
sources give us an excellent start. The good ones summarize earlier investigations 
in their historical and scientific setting and present the results in an integrated and 
intelligible pattern. All in all, they provide an excellent jumping-off place. 

But they only provide a jumping-off place. We cannot expect to find a complete 
answer to our problem from these general sources. In the first place, even a recent 
book is somewhat out of date by the time it is published. In the second place, these 
books, treating—as they do—many topics, seldom provide a complete treatment of 
any one of those topics. 


Review of Educational Research 


For complete information on any topic we should consult several of the biblio- 
graphical sources. Although the best source varies from topic to topic, these are a 
few which are exceptionally valuable for a large number of topics. For the teacher, 
probably the most useful of all is the Review of Educational Research, published five 
times a year by the American Educational Research Association. Each of these issues 
summarizes the research on a single topic; with most topics treated once every three 
years. Research on ‘Teacher Personnel,” for instance, was summarized in June, 
1949 and in June, 1946. A subject index, published in 1944 (Volume 14), covers 
the first twelve volumes. A list of all the topics covered to date is found in the back 
page of each issue. A folder containing the same information may be obtained from 
the Association. Select the topic most likely to include your problem, begin with the 
most recent summary, and work back to earlier summaries. 


Psychological Bulletin 


The Psychological Bulletin is the psychological counterpart of the Review of 
Educational Research. It is published six times a year and each issue summarizes the 
recent research on one or more psychological problems. This journal, however, 
employs no systematic cycle of topics. The only thing to do is to consult the annual 
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index to be found in each bound volume and to decide from the titles if any of the 
articles are likely to treat your problem. Here, again, start with the most recent 
issues and work back through the earlier issues. 

The summaries to be found in the Psychological Bulletin, naturally enough, stress 
psychological rather than educational problems. There is a good deal of over- 
lapping, however, and you will find summaries on such problems as “Infant Care 
and Personality” (1949), “Transfer of Training’’ (1948), “Measurement of 
Attitudes” (1948), “Leadership” (1947), and “Law of Effect’ (1947). 

The summaries to be found in the Review of Educational Research and in the 
Psychological Bulletin vary in completeness. Occasionally you may obtain a fairly 
complete answer from the summaries alone. More frequently, however, the sum- 
maries will merely provide you with a marvelous list of references to individual 
investigations and you will have to consult these to reach your answer. 

Don’t get confused by journals with somewhat similar names. There are very 
many journals in both fields. Unless you look for the precise titles you may find 
yourself with a somewhat similar title but still with the wrong journal. 


Education Index 


The two journals just discussed should be used for all they are worth. It is 
possible, however, that they may not go far enough. For one thing, your problem 
may be a “maverick” that cannot be neatly classified within one of the standard 
topics. For another thing, the last treatment of your topic may be several years 
old. In any event, it is wise to supplement those bibliographical sources by consult- 
ing the Education Index. Use this just as you would use the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Start with the most recent copy that you can find and work 
back to the cumulative bound volumes. Look up your problem or a synonym for it in 
the alphabetical index. 


Psychological Abstracts 


This is another gold mine of reference material. Use the most recent bound 
volume that you can find. Consult the subject index to be found in the back of each 
bound volume. Look up your problem in this alphabetical index. This subject index 
refers you to a numbered abstract in the same volume. From the abstract you can 
tell whether or not you should consult the original. 


OTHER SOURCES 


The four sources just listed represent the most fruitful general materials. Other 
sources are available, however, for more specialized subjects; both the Elementary 
School Journal and the School Review, for instance, publish annual summaries in 
several different areas. 


EXAMINING AND ORGANIZING THE RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


By the use of the several bibliographical sources, you now have a sizable pack of 
catds, each containing a reference to a book or to an article in some journal. Now 
to consult and utilize this formidable array. 
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IGNORE THE UNESSENTIALS 

Learn to be selective. In the first place a brief glance may show you that the 
article as a whole does not live up to the promise in its title. Seeing the actual article, 
you may conclude that it has no bearing on your problem. Make an appropriate 
notation on your card and go on. In the second place every article, no matter how 
useful it is in general, is bound to contain many details which are irrelevant to your 
purposes. Many of these details are supplied to enable another investigator to re- 
work the data or to repeat the entire investigation. These details may include the 
address of the investigator, an elaborate description of the apparatus or of the tests 
used, and the names of the schools involved. Ignore these details unless you can see 
how they might affect your interpretation of the results. 


CONCENTRATE ON THE RESULTS 

Typically, the answer to your problem resides in the results of the investigation. 
Seek out these results and concentrate on them. The author’s interpretations of his 
results may be a great help but do not rely on these exclusively. Look at the tables 
or graphs as well and give them as much attention as your mathematical background 
will permit. 

In studying the results, pay most attention to averages (means, medians) or over- 
all graphs. The more detailed results are there for the specialist. The most important 
general answers are to be found in the figures which combine the results for a large 
number of people. 


COMBINE THE RESULTS OF SEVERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Before coming to a conclusion about your problem, try to get the results of several 
investigations into one table, as in the following illustration: 





Gain of 
Gain of Group with Superiority 
Number of Grade Group with less Fre- of Daily 
Investigation Cases Level Daily Tests quent Tests Test Group 
Brown (1947) 86 7-9 68.1 73.4 —5.3* 
Margolis (1944) 114 9 44.6 47.7 —3.1 
Estay (1943) 72 8 75.0 81.8 —6.8* 
Ete. 
Ete. 





* Difference was significant of the 5% level (Explained below) 


An extended table, such as this example, enables us to see the over-all results of 
several investigations all in once place. By running the eye down the last column, 
we see a general trend in which the daily test group is at a disadvantage. Such 
trends, based on a large number of investigations, are much more convincing than 
the isolated results of several separate investigations. 

It is not often, by the way, that a group of experiments come out as consistently 
as those in the illustration. Sometimes, indeed, the results are diverse. They may 
refuse to follow a single trend and may fail to provide a definite answer to our 
question. In that case we must accept the fact that there is no clear-cut experimental 
answer to our problem. 
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WATCHING FOR PITFALLS IN THE SEPARATE INVESTIGATIONS 


Although professional researchers are on the lookout for the more serious errors 
in experimentation, they still make mistakes. Because of this, it is not wise to accept 
all experimental results at their face value. Many teachers may not feel competent 
to probe behind the author’s statement of results. Other teachers, however, may 
wish to scrutinize the various studies for errors which may reduce the value of the 
study. Try to distinguish, by the way, between those errors which may seriously 
affect the results and those lesser errors which merely detract from experimental 
elegance. There are many errors which would not affect our interpretation of the 
results. Don’t worry about an error just because it is an error. Worry about it only 
if you can see some way in which it might alter our interpretation of the results. 

If the teacher is interested in going over the separate studies in a critical manner, 
she will do well to see how the investigator has dealt with several important 
problems. 


USE OF A CONTROL OR COMPARISON GROUP 


Suppose we investigate backgrounds of some 80 delinquent boys and find that 
some 30% of them come from broken homes. On the basis of such evidence many 
people would reach the common-sense conclusion that the broken home was one of 
the causes of delinquency. The critical reader, however, would want to know more. 
He would say to us, in effect, ‘‘For all I know, it may be that if you investigated the 
backgrounds of amy group of boys of this age and from this region, you would 
also find that 30% came from broken homes.” To take care of this possibility, and 
of similar possibilities, the investigator should supply information about some 
control group or comparison group made up of non-delinquent boys. 


THE STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESULTS 


Suppose that, in the investigation of delinquent boys, we do examine a control 
group and find that only 22.5% of non-delinquent boys come from broken homes. 
Should our critic now be satisfied? Well, more satisfied, certainly, but he might still 
be worried. He might say, “Eighty boys make up a rather small sample and this 
difference is not very large. Suppose you forget all about delinquency and just draw 
80 names out of a hat and then draw another 80 names to form a second group. 
Now examine the number of broken homes in these two groups. You might easily 
find that one of these groups had a larger number of broken homes just on the basis 
of chance or sampling.” 

To check against this possibility, the investigator should tell us just how great 
the chances are of getting a difference of this size from sheer flukes of sampling. He 
can tell us this in several ways. He can report that there is only one chance out of a 
hundred that a difference of this nature could be obtained through such random 
differences in sampling. If the odds are that slim, the critic would ordinarily with- 
draw his objection. Or the investigator may merely report his difference (8%) 
and the “standard error” of the difference—say 2%. Ordinarily if the difference 
is 2.5 or 3 times its standard error the critic would withdraw his suggestion of 
tandom sampling. Or the investigation may merely state that the difference is 
significant at the 1% level or at the 5% level. (See the table presented above). 
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For the purpose of the amateur reader any of these reports should take care of the 
problem of significance. 


CONSIDERING ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESES 

In this imaginary study of the roots of delinquency, let us suppose that the 
problem of significance has been selected. In comparing our delinquent boys with 
non-delinquent boys, we have found a significantly larger proportion of broken 
homes among the delinquent group. Now, surely, we can accept the common-sense 
conclusion that broken homes lead to delinquency. Unfortunately we cannot yet 
accept the conclusion with complete assurance. At least we cannot do so on the basis 
of the evidence. This conclusion, as it happens, is only one of a number of plausible 
hypotheses which are capable of explaining the preponderance of broken homes 
among the delinquent boys. Before we can accept the common-sense conclusion, we 
must examine the contending hypotheses with some care, to see if they have been 
ruled out by the investigator. 

Unfortunately there is no single principle by which we can line up all the 
alternative hypotheses in all investigations. People who spot alternative hypotheses 
depend on a variety of traits or abilities. These include fertility of imagination, 
skepticism, familiarity with the material, and, usually, familiarity with similar 
alternative hypotheses in other investigations. These traits or abilities cannot be 
developed by a few simple instructions or a set of suggestions. 

Although no single set of rules will help you to seek out all the important alterna- 
tive hypotheses, there are, as it happens, a few very general rules which will un- 
cover the more prevalent and more serious alternative hypotheses. The first of 
these rules is to be skeptical. Always be on the alert for alternative hypotheses. Ask 
yourself if there could be any other way to account for the significant results which 
the author presents. Don’t be satisfied with the first plausible explanation which is 
offered to you. If you search a little further, several equally plausible hypotheses 
may present themselves. 


LOOKING FOR A COMMON CAUSE 


The common cause is a most important or serious alternative hypothesis in many 
non-laboratory, educational investigations. In our study of delinquency, for instance, 
we find that broken homes are associated with delinquent sons and we may rashly 
take it for granted that the broken home produces the delinquency. But we should 
always realize that something caused the broken home in the first place. Why is it 
that some homes are broken and others are not? It is not due to pure chance or to 
the arbitrary decision of the investigator (as in a laboratory experiment). The 
broken home may be caused by some ineptitude or maladjustment of the parents, 
or by some unnatural or strained environment. These very conditions which caused 
the broken home may, in themselves, bring about delinquency in the children 
whether or not the home ever becomes disrupted. The broken home, in other words, 
instead of being a cause of the delinquency, may merely be an index of some com- 
mon cause which is responsible both for the broken home and the delinquency. 

It is important to be on the alert for this common cause. Even experienced in- 
vestigators sometimes neglect to take care of this alternative hypothesis and thereby 
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prevent us from accepting the main conclusion with any degree of confidence. Early 
investigations showed, for instance, that people with more education earned more 
money than their fellows who had less schooling. Many investigations concluded 
that schooling leads to greater earnings. But who received the greater schooling 
in the first place? Often it was the students with more financial backing and more 
intelligence. These very traits that caused the schooling may also lead to greater 
earnings even without the schooling. Other investigations have shown that the 
communities or states that spend most money on education also come out with 
higher attainment of the students. But what kind of people spend most money on 
schools? Obviously the people or communities who have some money to spend and 
who are interested in education. And, of course, the children from such communities 
might be more successful in school work, even if they attended very ordinary schools. 


LOOKING FOR RESERVED CAUSALITY 


Unfortunately the common cause is not the only pitfall which plagues the path 
of the educational investigator. Often in the skeptical scrutiny of the investigation, 
we see that not only can we consider the common cause as a rival explanation but 
that the causal pattern could be the direct opposite of that suggested by the investi- 
gator. In the study of delinquency, for instance, we must not only face the alterna- 
tive hypothesis that both broken homes and delinquency spring from a common 
cause. We must face the third possibility: That delinquency is a cause of broken 
homes. A delinquent or unmanageable child might well place a terrific strain on 
marital compatibility. Hence the preponderance of broken homes among delin- 
quent boys might merely attest the fact that delinquency is likely to induce family 
disintegration. 

The possibility of reversed causality should be kept in mind in reading many in- 
vestigations, We learn, for instance, that people who take a certain kind of exercise 
are more healthy than people who do not. Does this mean that the exercise leads to 
health? Or does it mean that only healthy people go in for that form of exercise? 
We learn, again, that unmarried people have more neurotic symptoms than married 
people. Should we immediately assume that marriage reduces the number of neu- 
rotic symptoms? Or, does the presence of neurotic symptoms in itself reduce the 
likelihood of marriage? Here we must also consider the common cause. It is quite 
possible, for instance, that a dominating parent, or some other single force, may 
have caused the neurosis and also prevented marriage. 

There are, of course, many instances in which this hypothesis of reversed cau- 
sality would be completely implausible. We could hardly suggest, for example, that 
the delinquency of the child would lead to the death of the parent; or that a child, 
becoming delinquent at the age of thirteen, could have caused his parents to sepa- 
rate when he was three years old. Nor, in another illustration, would we consider 
the suggestion that the higher income of college graduates at the age of forty is the 
cause of their college attendance at age eighteen. In such instances, fortunately, the 
hypothesis of reversed causality may be quickly dismissed. But it should be dis- 
missed only after it has been considered, however briefly, and found to be inap- 
plicable. It should not be dismissed before it is considered. 

The two alternative hypotheses which are stressed here are most likely to be 
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found in the non-laboratory investigations which are so important in educational 
research. They would not need to be considered if the investigator himself had 
determined which parents should separate and which should remain married or if 
the investigator had determined, by tossing a coin who should go to college and who 
should not. This determining role of the investigator, so fantastic in much educa- 
tional or sociological research, is actually found in some experimental investigations. 
In an investigation of two methods of teaching, for instance, the experimenter may 
determine by lot which class shall use which method. And in such a case, there 
need be no worry about the possibility of common cause or of reversed causality. 

Even when the investigator cannot divide his groups according to chance, he can 
reduce or eliminate the operation of the common cause by identifying suspect com- 
mon causes and by holding them constant, or inoperative, by one device or another. 
The precise nature of these devices goes beyond this discussion. For practical pur- 
poses, however, the teacher would be less worried about the possibility of the com- 
mon cause if she found some assurance that the investigator was aware of this 
danger and had taken steps to eliminate it. 


CONCLUSION 


Obviously, research is not a simple, all-or-none process. Even with extensive 
training and careful direction, many investigators still fall into some of the serious 
pitfalls that beset their path. With all its liability to error, however, and with all 
its qualifications and cautions, it is clearly worth the tremendous effort involved. 
He who would use its products must be prepared to seek through complex and 
deceptive store-houses. He must be prepared, too, for occasional disappointment 
and for considerable uncertainty. But once having tasted the satisfaction of knowing 
whereof he speaks, or believes, it is unlikely that he will ever again be content with 
easy surmise or with the glib expressions of good will which so often pass for edu- 
cational truth. 
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RUTH NEWMAN DUGAN 


” ANY scientific investigation, conclusions are based upon data—pure, unbiased 
data—and no amount of wishful thinking can sway the true scientist. I wish I 
could tell you otherwise, feminine educators, but the results of many investigations 
point to the unpleasant revelation that women are much more superstitious than men, 
have many more unfounded beliefs, and continue to cling to these misconceptions 
regardless of amount of education or degree of intellect. 

The last statement must be qualified, however. It-is true that the possession of a 
college degree does not guarantee that the donee can think critically and can apply 
data to life situations just because a certain number of required courses has been 
successfully passed. But it is possible that you members of Pi Lambda Theta are 
more fortunate than the average college graduate; you may have been among the 
favored few who enrolled in courses aimed specifically at the development of scien- 
tific attitudes and scientific methods of thinking. Or maybe you're just naturally 
critical! Let us try a test situation. Do you believe that the hair and nails continue to 
grow after death? Yes? Or that evolution teaches that man came from monkey? If 
you do, you are gullible. But don’t feel bad about it; you have lots of company. 

Recent studies have uncovered some very interesting facts about the nature and 
extent of misconceptions, superstitions, and unfounded beliefs in science. A sum- 
mary of the main conclusions should be reviewed: 

1. No relationship exists between intelligence and credulity.» ** 

2. Girls seem to have more superstitions and unfounded beliefs than boys.**® 

3. Rural groups are slightly more superstitious and hold more misconceptions 
than urban groups.*** 

4. The home is one of the great sources of propagation of superstition.®* 

5. Fear, experienced individually or collectively, is the emotion most essential 
to the contribution of superstitious beliefs.* ® 


* This article was prepared especially for the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. The material may not 
be reprinted without the permission of the author. 

1M. W. Barnes and G. W. Mouser, “A Comparative Study of High School and University 
Freshmen on a Test of Biological Misconceptions,” School Science and Mathematics, 43 (May, 1943), 
447-50. 

*“Some Significant Concepts and Beliefs in Anthropology and Biology of Entering College 
Freshmen and the Relation of These to General Scholastic Aptitude,” Science Education, 25 
(November, 1941), 314-20. : 

*Lynn L. Ralya and Lillian L. Ralya, “Some Misconceptions in Science Held by Prospective 
Elementary Teachers,” Science Education, 22 (October, 1938), 244-51. 

*O. W. Caldwell and G. E. Lundeen, ‘Students’ Attitudes Regarding Unfounded Beliefs,” 
Science Education, 15 (May, 1931), 246-66. 

*O. Y. Viclund, “The Elimination of Superstitions in Junior High School Science,” Science 
Education, 24 (February, 1940), 93-99. 

*Rosalind Zapf, “Superstitions of Junior High School Pupils,” Journal of Educational Research, 
31 (February, 1938), 435-46. 

‘J. B. Maller and G. Lundeen, “Sources of Superstitious Belief,” Journal of Educational Research, 
26 (January, 1933), 321-43. 

4 , “Superstition and Emotional Maladjustment,” Journal of Educational Research, 27 





(April, 1934), 592-617. 
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6. The most difficult false beliefs to remove are those about health and mental 
telepathy. These unfounded beliefs are deeply rooted because of the influences of 
religion and their intimate relationship with the fundamental needs and wants, such 
as self-preservation.® 

7. Nothing significant regarding the age and unfounded beliefs of the indi- 
viduals was found by the investigators; nor does the belief in superstition decline 
with advance in grade levels.*: ?° 
"In spite of the many investigations that have been carried on examining these 
beliefs, the surface has been barely touched. Little is known about an effective 
method of stimulating scientific thinking so that there is a carry-over into every- 
day experiences. 

For the most part, our schools are still emphasizing facts and principles; the 
fostering of critical thinking is an after-thought. Are you, yourself, accepting slogan 
thinking, old wives’ tales, and the printed word as the gospel truth? If you are, the 
chances that you promote a scientific method of thinking in your students are not 
too good. 

You might be interested in seeing how you rate on a test prepared especially for 
college students. The list of thirty-six statements (twenty-eight are false beliefs 
that have been found to exist in varying degrees in colleges tested), were selected 
after careful consideration of significance as well as frequency of appearance. 


TEST 
(See answers at end of article) 

Instructions: If you think the following statement TRUE, encircle 

the T ; if you think it FALSE, encircle the F. 
F 1. The inherited characteristics of a child are determined at the beginning 

of pregnancy. 
2. After death, the hair and nails continue to grow. 
. A century plant flowers once in a hundred years. 
. If a silver coin placed upon a mushroom turns black, the mushroom 
is poisonous. 
. Hereditary characteristics are carried by the blood. 
. An abundant crop of acorns signifies a cold winter. 
. Bats like to become entangled in human hair. 
. If you think hard of someone a long way from you, he will know it. 
. When grubs appear in stale meal or flour, they have arisen from the 
dust of the grain, not from eggs. 

10. Men have one less rib than women. 
11. Evolution is a description of nature’s process of development. 
12. The universe is still evolving. 
13. Evolution teaches that man came from monkey. 
14. Evolution is diametrically opposed to all religious teaching. 
15. Evolution teaches that’ man is related to the lower animals. 
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* Arthur J. Ter Keurst, “The Acceptance of Superstitious Beliefs among Secondary School 
Pupils,” Journal of Experimental Education, 7 (May, 1939), 261-67. 

Gerhard Lundeen and Otis Caldwell, ‘‘A Study of Unfounded Beliefs among High School 
Seniors,” Journal of Educational Research, 22 (November, 1930), 256-73. 
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T F 16. No true Christian believes in evolution. 
: F 17. Darwin’s theory is the only theory of evolution. 
T F 18. Evolution accounts for the development of life from lower to higher 


forms, or from simple to complex. 


T F 19. The only practical way to improve human stock is through the applica- 
tion of Eugenics. 

T F 20. Insanity is largely hereditary. 

. = 21. A child is more closely akin to the mother than the father. . 

| Saee 22. A pure-bred female animal, once mated with a mongrel male, can never 
again produce pure-bred offspring in later matings with pufe-bred males. 

= 23. The blood of a mother flows directly into the unborn child. 

ae 24. All human beings begin their lives as fertilized eggs. 

T F 25. The egg’s sole purpose is to furnish nourishing material. 

.. 4 26. Malaria is carried by a mosquito. 

. #§ 27. Fish is nourishing—especially as a brain food. 

T F 28. The night air is a cause of several diseases. 

7 FF 29. Teeth that are kept clean never decay. 

a 2 30. For every disease of man there is a plant or animal that will effect a cure. 

eS 31. All the material entering into the formation of a tree comes from the soil 
and water. 

ae 32. Ail people may be classified into one or another of the common racial 
groups. 

-..f 33. Carbon-dioxide is poisonous to plant-life. 

. 34. If a mother is frightened or shocked during pregnancy, the child may be 
marred by a birth-mark. 

:. Ff 35. Listening to beautiful music, studying art or literature during a mother’s 
pregnancy influences the child in favor towards an artistic career in 
later life. 


T F 36. All life evolves from life. 


There are certain aspects about this profession of ours that have not been stressed 
enough and one of them is the fact that we have to “unteach” before we can start 
to teach. I have found that this is especially true in presenting subject matter to 
students here at John Marshall College. For the most part, they are rather mature 
people and therefore have definite ideas, set attitudes, opinions, and conceptions of 
natural phenomena, the roots of which extend back into childhood. Of course, the 
elementary and secondary schools have tried modifying these beliefs when they 
have been false but it has been a ‘“‘neck and neck”’ race—in fact, a losing race on 
the side of education in many instances. Mores and ideas learned in the home are 
undeniably stronger than those learned anywhere else; but if these ideas and ways 
of doing things are not based upon scientific fact, can’t education expose these 
superstitions and unfounded beliefs by its best weapon, scientific data? 

A short while ago, I became very much concerned about how much a general 
biology course in college would do to promote critical thinking about scientific 
phenomena. 

Until six months ago, John Marshall College, Jersey City, N.J., had no course in 
biology. Would students here believe more superstitions, misconceptions, and un- 
founded beliefs than students who had studied general biology? 
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Could I measure just how much a college course in general biology (one that 
did not set out to attack directly these beliefs) would affect students’ attitudes 
toward scientific phenomena? 

Deciding to utilize Viclund’s™ suggestion of using a unit specifically aimed at the 
elimination of such false beliefs, I started my own biology class on a project of un- 
covering as many of the prevailing superstitions as possible. From their findings and 
from readings that appear in the bibliography, we drew up the test you have just 
taken. 

I used this test on the student body at John Marshall College. All students were 
above a percentile rating of 60 on the American Council of Education Psychological 
Examination and evenly distributed as far as freshman, sophomore, junior, or 
senior rating. None had had biology, although most had had geology. 

The results of the test were compared with the results made by students in a 
well-known metropolitan university, matched as far as percentile rating, grade level, 
and sex differences. All students in this college had had at least one year of general 
biology on the college level and were enrolled at the time in a course in geology. 
Surprisingly, there was very little difference in the scores made by the two groups. 
This pointed toward two major conclusions: 


1. A course in general biology in college does not necessarily eliminate biological 
misconceptions. 

2. There is a completely unexplored field in method of presenting science in such 
a way that elimination of misconceptions would be an outcome. 

Before we can set about remedying the situation, we must first recognize that 
these superstitions and attitudes may be classified according to their genetic develop- 
ment and may be placed in the following categories :** 

1. Those due to sheer lack of knowledge, to misinformation. 

2. Those due to faulty reasoning and inability to perceive proper relationships, 
particularly relationships pertaining to cause and effect. 

3. Those due to emotional disturbances and anxiety, to unwillingness to face 
distasteful reality, wishful thinking, and self delusion. 


The first two are definitely within the realm of the teacher. Misconceptions due 
to lack of knowledge can easily be eliminated by education. 

Only training in scientific method of thinking can resolve the second. The weigh- 
ing of data, critical evaluation, appreciation of relationships, development of the 
power of judgment, and elimination of personal bias must be included in the objec- 
tives of the teacher. It is important to remember that these objectives must be part 
of her personal living if she is to expect successful promotion of these pedagogical 
ideals. 

The last is the most serious. It is beyond the scope of the ordinary teacher to delve 
into deep seated psychological maladjustments. 

Retention of beliefs formed by an unwillingness to face distasteful reality, con- 


“©. Y. Viclund, “The Elimination of Superstitions in Junior High School Science,” Science 
Education, 24 (February, 1940), 93-99. 

J. B. Maller and Gerhard Lundeen, ‘Superstition and Emotional Maladjustment,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 27 (April, 1934), 592-617. 
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scious Or unconscious, is a type of withdrawal reaction. Whether the teacher is 
capable of helping the individual or should refer him to a psychiatrist depends upon 
the seriousness as it affects the whole personality or, figuratively speaking, the 
“shade of gray.” The darker “shades of gray’’ must of necessity be referred to the 
psychiatrist for psychiatric treatment. 

Those who are tinged with gray represent the challenge to modern education. 

Are we, as teachers, to admit that our aims of education are not broad enough-to 
touch those in this category? Are we to admit that the school is not a vital factor in 
molding personality and character and forming well-rounded individuals? 

Let us accept the challenge. Let us, by example, through frequent informal con- 
versations, through individualized teaching, and through directed counseling in guid- 
ance consider the sum total of the individual and adequately aid him to live effec- 
tively in his environment. Let us crusade for education that will afford a closer rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the pupil. Let us provide an environment in which 
our young people can live at peace, psychologically, in the world. 


ANSWERS TO TEST 


iF 10. F 19. F 28. F 
2.:F 12..F 20. F 29. F 
5. F = 21. F 30. F 
4. F 13. F 22. # 31. F 
5. F 14. F 23. F 32. F 
6. F is. FT 24. T 53. F 
Lae 16. F 25. ¥ 34. F 
8. F 17. -F 26. T 35. F 
9. F 18. T 27. F 36. T 
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Te TEACHER AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


ARTHUR LICHTENSTEIN 





a through the Saturday Evening Post the other day, I was confronted by 

an article’ that was both striking and shocking. At least Miss Irish professes to 
be shocked at her political science students’ greater familiarity with the names of 
the “five percenters” than with those of the justices of the Supreme Court. She also 
cites, as an extreme example, two rural school teachers of the elementary grades 
(married to each other, if that is any excuse) who were unable to define the word 
“republic”’ and got it all confused with the tariff. 

I don’t believe I was nearly so shocked as Miss Irish, nor am I so sure the case 
she cites is extreme. I confess, however, that I am concerned about the teaching 
done by such individuals. It is certainly doubtful that anyone limited by such ig- 
norance of the facts could teach—objectively and without-bias—the simplest sub- 
ject matter of the elementary school. Even the multiplication tables must take on 
some unusual aspects when warped by ignorance. 

Of course, even much better informed adults are profoundly susceptible to the 
forces of their prejudices. In all of us there is a dividing line beyond which our in- 
formation ceases to function and our biases take over, reason yields to emotion. 
Some eighteen years ago, I was engaged in a study of the effect of stress in teaching 
upon the scientific attitudes of intermediate grade children.* Accompanied as it was, 
except in one area, by the most phenomenal lack of success in modification of atti- 
tudes, the study gave rise to one big $64.00 question: What about the attitudes of 
the teachers? Could we expect teachers, for example, to effect a change in a given 
direction in the attitudes of their pupils if their own attitudes are opposed? Or, in 
this particular investigation, could teachers inculcate scientific objectivity, willing- 
ness to delay conclusions until all the data were in, and willingness to change con- 
clusions when the data indicated such changes, if they themselves had no such ob- 
jectivity or such willingness? 

An attempt to measure the attitudes of the teachers was promptly aborted, so the 
question remained unanswered in the study. Many studies have been made, how- 
ever, of teachers’ attitudes; for example, there is the pioneer investigation of Harper’ 
who found that school administrators had amazingly limited ideas on social issues. 
Wickman‘ found teachers to ke much more like parents than like mental hygienists 
on questions about children’s behavior; this finding has been repeated again and 


1M. D. Irish, “You'll Never Make Them Loyal That Way,” Saturday Evening Post (Feb. 4, 
1950), pp. 25, 75-76. 

2A. Lichtenstein, Can Attitudes Be Taught? (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934). 

°M. H. Harper, Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Educators (New York: Teachers College, 
1927). 

*E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes (New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1928). 
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again. Dozens of other studies point, alas, the same way. Louttit® hints strongly 
that it is largely the fault of the teacher training institutions. It is also partly, I 
think, simply because teachers are human beings. 

We all should examine our unfounded beliefs, our unscientific attitudes, and our 
prejudices from time to time. There should be a brief pause for bias identification, 
ever so often. If we could thereby attain a degree of self-insight and objectivity, 
what a brave new world might evolve. The psychiatrists would all go out of busi- 
ness right away; for, as everyone knows, the essence of psychotherapy is simply 
this: To get the patient outside himself, free from the entangling pressures of his 
fears and obsessions, so that he can see himself not only as others see him but as he 
really is. But we are up against some extremely potent forces in our efforts in this 
direction, forces that tend to keep us the tool and plaything of our unreasoned atti- 
tudes. Let us examine some of these forces. 

Advertising is one of these ‘‘drugs.’’ Now we have this influence hitting at us 
from all directions and through all modalities: print, radio, video, posters, billboards 
—they besiege our eyes, our ears, our every sense. Here is often indeed a chance 
to be scientific and objective. How often do we stop to question the authenticity of 
percentages quoted, or consider what may have been omitted, when ‘‘scientific’’ tests 
prove one razor blade better than all the others, one cigarette less harmful, one 
type of whiskey superior because patronized by a superior class? I have personally 
had occasion to check the mileage per gallon of gasoline reported by manufacturers 
of automobiles with that reported by the users of the automobiles. There was a 
very marked disagreement in the two sets of figures. My investigation was ex- 
tremely limited and certainly not controlled by principles of sampling but was the 
survey made by the manufacturers any better? Was it even as good? There are never 
any data by which we could check. 

Another good illustration of our universal gullibility is our reaction to newspaper 
“stories.” How many of us have writhed or sneered or gasped in amazement at the 
distortions of events or situations with which we were familiar enough to know 
the truth. But this, with most of us, can comprise at best perhaps one per cent of 
the content of a given daily newspaper. How eagerly, then, do we swallow the other 
ninety-nine per cent, with its fallacies, slanted presentations, significant omissions, 
misleading headlines, which go to make up the power of the press. The force of 
print seems to paralyze our powers of objective evaluation. More than twenty years 
ago, H. L. Mencken, himself a journalist of no mean repute, deplored the “vast 
and militant ignorance, widespread and fathomless prejudice against intelligence, 
that makes American journalism so pathetically feeble and vulgar, and so generally 
disreputable.’’® Not feeble, perhaps, although often revealed to have less influence 
than was feared, as in the last four presidential elections. 

The force of resistance to change,.vast mass inertia, is another great factor in 
maintaining and fostering misconceptions. One example surely frequently confront- 
ing the teacher is the consternation created among parents when schools are found 
to be doing things they didn’t do “when I went to school”—or not doing what 


*C. M. Louttit, Clinical Psychology (Rev. ed.; New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947), p. 55. 
°H. L. Mencken, “Journalism in America,” Prejudices: Sixth Series (New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf, Inc., 1927). 
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they used to do. Education, to many of these individuals, is the last thing which 
changes. One asks oneself sometimes: Are such individuals completely unaware of 
the changes wrought in twenty-five or thirty years in every aspect of life? Are the 
newspapers (which frequently foster this attitude) technologically, ideologically, or 
financially the same today as they were in 1920? Or better still, in 1890, which is 
the golden age of education to some editorializers? Are business and industry stag- 
nantly bogged in the atmosphere of World War I? I wonder how many of these 
critics of every new idea in education from project method to core curriculum would 
. prefer to ride in 1920 automobiles, trains, or airplanes, or get along without radio, 
television, or talking movies. But it is a tough job for the teacher, as an individual, to 
buck the force of these attitudes; many of us, I fear, have found it more comfortable 
to adopt the ideas of the multitude, at least on the surface. 

It would be dishonest to omit the other side of the coin—the opposite extreme, 
like most extremes likewise undesirable. Many of us do have a tendency to clamber 
up on bandwagons or at least to get one hand on them and go running alongside. 
Complete and uncritical embracing of the new has its risks and many of our efforts 
are far from scientifically proven when they are launched upon the unsuspecting 
and (relatively) unresisting pupil population. There is much in Goodwin Watson’s 
comment that in time of social change the radical may be wrong but the conserva- 
tive must be. New approaches should be beyond the “‘maybe’’ level before they are 
accepted as gospel—or worse, as a cult. Putting them into operation experimentally 
is less dangerous because they are still subject to critical examination and will fall 
by the wayside in time if they are inadequate; complete and uncritical acceptance 
eliminates this possibility. 

Many of our present-day modifications of curriculum, methodology, and philoso- 
phy are the result of honest efforts to bring us into line with the needs and aims of 
last-half-twentieth century living. I doubt that we have evidence that would stand 
up in a graduate seminar that, for instance, the new type of report card is a better 
reporting instrument than the old. But there are many good reasons for giving the 
new approach a try and this seems to me healthy as long as we retain our objectivity 
and are willing to change again when there appears to be justification for it. There 
is certainly a much more desirable spirit in the air when new things, even if un- 
proven, are tried, than when the old ones are retained solely through veneration for 
antiquity. I accent tried because I think the word exemplifies the spirit of objec- 
tivity. For example, it is certainly better to try something different than to cling to 
the same methods of enforcing school attendance laws that have been in use for 
half a century, when statistics clearly show that, despite these methods, truancy and 
irregular attendance are on the increase! 

Another real danger to scientific objectivity in evaluating our educational pro- 
gram is the individual exception. Instead of proving the rule, to many of us he dis- 
proves it. We tend to give grossly unfair weight to the one case we know about, in 
contrast to statistics, which are so many black marks on white paper. 

I have myself been exposed to some rather dramatic instances of this sort. For 
example, about one half of our teaching staff is engaged in an intensive program of 
child study, developing principles of growth and development—eventually to be 
applied to curriculum construction—from the study of individual cases, Every once 
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in a while I come across a glaring revelation on the part of one of those who have 
been engaged in this work, sometimes even a veteran or a leader, of the most com- 
plete and utter lack of understanding of a child, of complete negation of the prin- 
ciples of the study. It would be easy to say bitterly, “This program certainly has a 
lot of effect when there are individuals who react like this.” But if one retains 
enough sanity, or objectivity, one realizes that the work of two thousand cannot be 
judged by the reactions of a dozen. Also, knowing that the exceptions are the ones 
which, stand out and command our attention, I am willing to wait and eventually to 
try to examine the effects of the program overall. We judge Hollywood by the dra- 
matic and outstanding cases, which the solid citizens of that community in dismay 
cite as greatly in the minority and very exceptional. True, there has been much more 
about Rita Hayworth and Ingrid Bergman in the recent news than about Eddie 
Cantor and Bing Crosby and their respective families. Much the same pattern can 
be found to function in some of the feeling that develops regarding racial and reli- 
gious minorities; often it is the minority of the minority which is responsible for 
the attitude toward the whole group or which at least provides a convenient basis for 
projection and rationalization of a prejudice. 

We have come a long way from Miss Irish and her shocked dismay. The picture 
I have been painting is a rather pessimistic one, perhaps too much on the gloomy 
side. Here again one should be objective. Rather than optimist or pessimist, I pre- 
fer to be the skeptic. You know how the story goes: The optimist says, ‘‘Please pass 
the cream.”” The pessimist says, “Please pass the milk.” Let us say, with the skeptic, 
“Please pass the pitcher.” 





PHILIPPINE PROJECT 


Letters of thanks have been received by Dr. Agnes Samuelson for the gift 
packages of books sent by Pi Lambda Theta to educational institutions in the 
Philippines. (See the P1 LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL for October, 1948, pp. 46-47, 
for the project.) 

Fr. Angel De Blas, O. P., rector magnificus of the University of Santo 
Tomas, The Catholic University of the Philippines in Manila, wrote to the 
Philippine Embassy in Washington, requesting the Embassy ‘‘to transmit to the 
said organization our sincere appreciation and gratitude for its generous gift 
which we very badly needed in our two teacher-training colleges.” 

According to the letter from R. Noguera, the teacher in charge of book 
donations at the Philippine Women’s University, 


All of these books are very much needed by our students especially by those enrolled 
for the normal and education courses, who at present number about a thousand. We are 
deeply grateful for your generosity and beautiful spirit of friendship. We shall not only 
take good care of the books but shall also see that the greatest possible use is made of 
them. 

Best wishes to all of you and again many thanks for your valuable donation. 











y HE MIRACLE OF RENEWAL 


KENNETH I. BROWN 





HE Great Teacher said of friends whom he was training to be teachers: You 

are the light of the world; you are the salt of the earth; you are the yeast in the 
group. These are mighty words for the teacher of the present century to hold to 
heart in days when the glow is dim. 

As teachers we are in love with our job, the grandest job in the world—the job 
of helping boys and girls, young men and young women to understand themselves, 
to understand their world, to become more adequate, self-propelling, and loyal 
members of a universal and beloved community. It’s a job we wouldn’t trade for 
any other. But—remembering ‘‘light,” “‘salt,”’ ‘‘yeast’’—it is a job that demands the 
continuing miracle of renewai if we, as teachers, are to be ever at our best and ready 
for that moment of emergency, of supreme opportunity when life expects us to be 
even better than our best. 

That process of renewal must be brought to work in all areas of living: in physi- 
cal well-being as, day by day, the body renews itself; in mental alertness as the 
teacher draws upon life’s resources for the renewal and enriching of mind; in 
spiritual competence, too, as the impact of self on self is held to its finest. 

This renewal in all these spheres of personality is a continuing process. The Boy 
Scout, who asked his mother to list all the things she wanted him to do, said, “I 
want to get all my good deeds done for the month, so I can enjoy myself.” But good 
deeds, like the renewal of body and mind and spirit, cannot be crowded into a few 
hours and then forgotten. The rule of nourishment at regular intervals and of rest 
at stated periods is good hygiene both for the body and for the spirit of man. The 
wise teacher reaches for renewal each morning of each new day and, in the darker 
hours of the day when patience grows thin and anger rises at our own interior inade- 
quacy, she reaches in that darkness for the miracle of which we stand in need. 

It is of first importance that the teacher shall discover for herself those resources 
of physical renewal that will do most to keep her work as teacher at its highest. It 
is false and frightening economy to allow work to crowd the days so full that the 
rebuilding of physical freshness is postponed. Today may seem to profit but tomor- 
row is the loser. For it is in part the attitude of physical dullness, the drab, 
drained-of-energy appearance that is responsible for the horrible caricature of the 
teacher that the public too often cherishes. 

The wise teacher will learn her need in terms of food, of sleep, of relaxation, 
and of exercise and will work those patterns of living to bring each day the renewal 
which is so important to the success of her classroom. 

Similarly, the wise teacher cares for the renewal of mind with a program of 
activities which will bring new interest and lively experience to her intellectual 
approach to life; indirectly, the classroom profits. The memory is still fresh of a 
high schoo! teacher who nurtured a passionate interest in Alfred Tennyson. We 
heard of a paper she was writing on Tennyson. We looked with awe on the two 
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fat, green volumes of Tennyson’s life which sat on her desk beside our more 
earthy English textbook. At least one student in her class, as he came under the 
contagion of her own intellectual enthusiasm, made a solemn resolve some day to 
own and to read those bulging books. 

It will be to books that the teacher will look most easily for’ intellectual stimula- 
tion. The suggestion is worth repeating that a teacher should plan to have in easy 
reach, either by her bed, on her desk, or on her living room table four volumes: a 
- book of verse, ancient or modern, to keep alive her gift of imagination; a biography 
of some man or woman whose life is inspiration; a book on some subject which 
has the power to stretch the limits of her mind—and whether it be philosophy or 
science or just a strange, unexplored field is a matter of secondary importance; and 
fourth, a book which will make for greater professional competence. This last may 
be a study in pedagogy or a work in her teaching field. Some will ask that a fifth 
be added: the Bible, to bring fresh water to the thirsty spirit and food to a hungry 
soul. 

The wise, imaginative teacher, however, will not think of all the resources of 
intellectual stimulation as bound in cloth or leather. There are the resources of the 
lecture platform, the concert field, the ever-present radio, and the increasingly- 
present television with their curious mixture of mediocrity and excellence. Nor 
must one omit the sharing of friendly experience and the lift of serious conversa- 
tion. 

Without a continuing concern for one’s intellectual growth and the frequent 
stimulation of new ideas and fresh contacts, either from print or from persons, the 
teacher-mind finds itself cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d in ways that bring dullness and 
insensitivity and moribund drabness. The student may continue to recite, the group 
in authority may renew the contract, and no one will think of writing an obituary; 
nevertheless, the classroom drudge has failed the high calling of the teacher. 

But the maintenance of physical fitness and the intellectual mastery of a field are 
not of themselves all-sufficient. Dr. Ordway Tead has reminded us that “nothing 
is more important than the spiritual health of the teacher.” And spiritual health, like 
physical fitness and intellectual stimulation, is not gained or maintained without 
the miracle of daily renewal of the right spirit within. 

One may wonder why, as teachers, we resist the experience of renewal as we 
do. There are days when we know ourselves to be empty wells, parched lands, 
gutted flames. The salt is flat to the tongue and the leaven has lost its lifting power. 
We know. The miracle of renewal is ours for the reaching. And there are the days 
when, as teachers, we fail to put forth our hands. One wonders why. 

We speak in jest of the extraordinary ability of the student to resist learning. 
The teacher, likewise, offers her own resistances to this necessary process of renewal 
within herself. 

Again, we must not fail to recognize the obstacle so common to many of us, of 
sheer human laziness—when nothing attracts more blithely than the activity of 
doing nothing, or doing the less demanding. The lamp of our spirit burns low at 
times for the simple reason that we are too lazy to pour in the oil. 

I think, too, that another obstacle to our renewal is the limited life which many 
of us as teachers lead. Some may frown. Some will say, “As teachers, do we not 
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have the whole world of man’s thinking to draw upon for our inspiration?’’ Indeed 
we do, and mighty is that inspiration. But the teacher who never leaves the library 
has caught only a second-hand glimpse of life. There are the market places and 
the circuses, the boulevards and the twisted streets; there are the green fields and 
the country lanes. 

Day by day the teacher must be in spiritual health and vigor, so that her teaching 
shall have the overtones and the intimations and at the right moment the direct 
witness which may be remembered long after the assignment of the hour is absorbed - 
and forgotten. 

In the critical pre-war year of 1939 T. Z. Koo said, and is still remembered for 
saying, “In these perilous times there is many a situation so balanced that the deci- 
sion of a single man may weigh the balance for good or evil.” 

I know from experience that it can be exasperating to be interrupted when we 
have set the hour aside for study or writing; some of the time the interruption is 
utterly unnecessary. But some time—on the seventh hour of the seventh day of the 
seventh year—the interruption may be an interruption of life and death; if we have 
a reputation for being “‘too busy,’ our chance to serve in that crisis will be lost. 

“Interruptions are my business,”’ an Episcopalian rector once said. True, too, are 
the words for the teacher-counsellor: Interruptions are her business. Although one 
will do well to protect oneself within reason, that protection must never be so com 
plete that the young person in need will fail to reach one in the moment of his 
necessity. He must also find us in that moment of his necessity equipped to minister 
to him. The teacher-counsellor cannot afford the luxury of discouragement. The 
teacher-counsellor dare not pass on to his student his own inner suspicions which 
are born of a dark hour or a sleepless night. The insights of one’s wisest hours, the 
deeply etched convictions which came in one’s nearness to God—these are the gifts 
one brings. 

The man of dark mood may not be blamed for the darkness; but he is to blame 
if he cherishes the darkness and if he shares the darkness of the soul with others 
who come seeking light. The miracle of renewal: and then in faith we reach. The 
spirit bursts into new flame. We may not know the how of the miracle; the means— 
well, they may differ from person to person. But it is of utmost importance that all 
of us shall have our haunts of the spirit which, being frequented, bring the renewing 
breath of life—creative silence, the quiet place, the experience of prayer, the ac- 
tivity of meditation, the book wherein some saint, old or modern, has written of 
his insight into the life of God. It may be the presence of a friend, the rubbing 
of shoulders in the marketplace, the quiet walk with an understanding heart. It may 
be art or music or poetry. And then in God’s own way the miracle comes. And the 
flame burns brighter. And the man within is renewed. 

It was to those expected to teach that the Great Teacher said, ‘“You are as light; 
you are as salt; you are as leaven.” 














e AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


PI LAMBDA THETA 
National Association for Women in Education 
Announces 
Awards for Research on 
PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
From the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or be- 
fore August 15, 1950, for significant research studies in education. 

An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the professional prob- 
lems and contributions of women, e/ther in education or in some other field. Among 
others, studies of women’s status, professional training, responsibilities and contribu- 
tions to education and to society, both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. 

No study granted an award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor 
shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study 
for which an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privi- 
lege of inserting an introductory statement in the printed form of any study for 
which an award is made. 

A study may be submitted by any individual, whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Studies and Awards by June 1, 1950. Information con- 
cerning the awards and the form in which the final report shall be prepared will be 
furnished upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of the 
Committee on Studies and Awards. 

ALICE H. HAYDEN, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, Chairman 
ELIZABETH K. BAUER, 60 Bonnie Lane, Berkeley 8, California 

Dorotuy DaKIN, The Hillcrest, Apt. 30, Pullman, Washington 

FLORENCE HEISLER, Box 311, Cheney, Washington 

BEATRICE YOUNG, 4625 S.W. 45th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 


Many women will be among the nation’s 16,000,000 veterans of World War 
II to receive dividends on their National Service Life Insurance. 

If you are one of them, consider wisely the expenditure of your dividend 
check. Why not invest all or part of it in United States Savings Bonds? 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE INSTITUTE ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


“Towards a World Community” is the theme of the third session of the Mount 
Holyoke Institute on the United Nations to be held from June 25th to July 22nd 
at South Hadley, Massachusetts. Consultants from fifteen New England colleges 
and four foundations have selected the following weekly program topics: 
“Building the Foundations: Technical Assistance and Point Four”’ ; ‘‘Extending 
the Community of Nations: Germany and Japan”; “Developing Regional 
Groupings: Intermediate or Final Step” ; “Prospects for a World Community: A 
Five Year Appraisal of the United Nations.” 


Fees for the four-week session are $230, which include $90 for tuition and $140 
for board and room. For a single week, charges are $25 for tuition and $35 
for board and room. To insure a high degree of individual participation, mem- 
bership is limited. A few tuition scholarships are available. Applications for 
admission and scholarships should be made immediately; they will be con- 
sidered in the order in which they are received. 


Address all communications to Marjorie Fisher, Executive Secretary, Mount 
Holyoke Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 











AVE YOU READ?p 


How to Avoid Work, By WILLIAM J. REILLY. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. 

The author of this stimulating book believes that we need to broaden and enrich 
the definition of the word ‘“‘work”’ so that it will mean more than “job” and ‘“‘doing 
something unenjoyable.” As long as we follow Carlyle’s description—‘‘harsh pain, 
danger, necessity, slavish harnessed toil’’—as exemplifying our occupations, instead 
of his statement—“There is a perennial nobleness in work’’—we will continue to 
consider exertion for accomplishment as drudgery. As long as we continue to con- 
sider any labor which produces income as work and any labor outside working 
hours as play, we will fret ourselves into nervous breakdowns, poorly adjusted 
personalities, and stomach ulcers. 

Dr. Reilly advocates the formulation of a well-rounded and socially valid defini- 
tion of ‘‘work” which will bring the positive sensation of pleasure into the working 
environment. Once we have established within: ourselves a satisfactory understand- 
ing and attitude towards work, then we can make further use of the author's 
suggested procedures. The book places emphasis on the importance of establishing 
good relations with others. Tangible situations to be avoided or fostered are de- 
scribed. There is much good advice in this well-written book to make our later years 
“a succession of glorious adventures in the sunset.”’ 


The Education of Free Men. By Horace M. KAL_eN. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Co., Inc., 1949. 

Professor Kallen is another philosopher who finds that education in America, so 
inseparably linked with democracy, is not buttressing the American idea of a free 
man in a free society. As a member of the recent Presidential Commission on 
Higher Education as well as chairman of the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology at the New School of Social Research in New York City, Professor Kallen 
has been able to base his criticism on experiences as well as on theory. Tracing the 
definition of freedom through its various concepts, he arrives at its current symbol— 
the workingman free, at last, to learn not only the sciences but also the art of liv- 
ing. Yet when he examines the so-called liberal arts he finds that, instead of freeing 
us, they bind us ‘within the walls of our own snobbism.” This situation causes him 
to redefine a “liberal education” as one which leads to 1) the free exchange of 
ideas, 2) equalization of the differences in men, 3) unification of separate cultures, 
and 4) wider understanding of other peoples. 

The teacher in the liberal arts is the least free part of the educational program. 
She is forced to keep alert by “earning credits” in her hours of recreation, to join 
innumerable professional groups for fellowship, and to take a second oath of 
allegiance that is not even required of a policeman. For these defeminized ‘‘worker 
bees” Dr. Kallen can think of one solution—a strong and militant union. We may 
disagree with this conclusion and point to the solutions offered by many communities 
and to the scores of teachers who have never fitted into this pattern. 
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This is not a soothing book; it is not an easy book to read; and yet, on the whole, 
it is an optimistic book. Even if the author sees education as a class war between 
teacher and pupil, in which young people capable of responsibility are kept ‘“‘in a 
state of supervised infantile irresponsibility,” he believes that education in America 
is more effective, more abundant, and more indicative of popular ideals than any- 
where else in the world. 


The Substance of Mental Health. By GEORGE H. Preston. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1943. 

In this small volume the former commissioner of mental hygiene for Maryland 
has set forth the basic facts concerning the individual’s mental and emotional growth 
from infancy through childhood and adolescence until adult status is finally 
achieved. Without sacrificing scientific accuracy Dr. Preston presents facts and 
theories in a most entertaining manner. 

Mental health is defined as the ability to live within one’s physical limitations, 
with other people, happily, productively, and without being a nuisance. A certain 
amount of self-confidence or personal security is the foundation upon which mental 
health can be established. 

A fine line separates the mentally healthy from the mentally ill and seemingly 
small incidents can often tip the balance in one direction or the other. In addition, 
there are many gradations of mental health among persons generally regarded as 
normal. Children need small immunizing doses of the painful experiences and 
emotions that can disturb mental equilibrium in adult life. Within the protected 
home environment they should gradually learn to meet competition, recognize fear 
and hate as normal and necessary emotions, accept authority and responsibility, 
adapt to changes, and endure ridicule. 

The author conceives of the family in the normal home as a laboratory for living, 
a testing-ground where children acquire, little by little, the experiences that enable 
them to develop from self-centered infants into mature adults who are ready to 
leave their parents and embark upon lives of their own. The family circle should 
provide the affection, praise, and consistent handling needed as props for the per- 
sonal security that is essential to mental health. 

Although this book was written seven years ago it remains psychologically sound. 
It is strongly recommended to all teachers who seek a deeper understanding of their 
pupils and greater insight into the emotional needs of children and adolescents. It 
should be required reading for teachers who are also parents. 


The Mature Mind. By Harry A. OVERSTREET. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., Inc., 1949. ; 

The Mature Mind contains a challenge to live more effectively—as a person 
and as a citizen. In the book, Harry A. Overstreet, former head of the Department 
of Philosophy at the College of the City of New York, makes a strong plea for us 
to grow up. He distinguishes sharply between adulthood and maturity, 
between the mere accumulation of chronological years and the wisdom which 
accompanies the maturing process. 

Mr. Overstreet follows his presentation of “the maturity concept” with a dis- 
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cussion of the “forces that shape us’ and with suggestions of ‘‘what we ourselves 
can do” to help change those forces into the kind which will assist us toward 
maturity. 

Separately, Binet, Freud, Pavlov, Stumpf, and Thorndike have given us the 
ideas of psychological age, of arrested development, of conditioned response, of 
individual uniqueness, and of adult capacity to learn; synthesized, these separate 
insights have become the maturity concept. 

The basic linkages which an individual must establish with life if he is to become 
mature include the acquisition of knowledge, the development of responsibility, 
the extension of communicative powers, the understanding of sexual relationships, 
the growth to sociocentricity, and the philosophic realization of wholeness. Maturity 
or immaturity in these various traits comprises the total character structure of a 
person. 

This basic concept of the sound life is similar to challenges which have been 
made from time to time throughout the long centuries of human experience. For 
example, the ideas of monotheism, social justice, loving one’s fellowmen, and 
democracy are major truths which could have lifted man to a more mature level. 
The tragedy has been that major truths, in the hands of immature people, could 
not produce maturity. 

The author, in examining some of the chief institutions “that make us what 
we are, and that we, in at least some measure, are privileged and obligated to 
remake,” concluded that, although potentially good, they are questionable in their 
actual promotion of maturity. But we need not sit back and wait for the improve- 
ment of the institutions; Mr. Overstreet has also given us a program by which to 
achieve maturity individually. 


The feature editor of this section had the assistance, for this issue, of Agnes V. Delaney, 
Pauline Hobbs, and Helen Jefferson Loane. 
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THE TEACHER DEVELOPS HER OWN HEALTH 


(Continued from page 144) 


In short, the teacher who seriously wishes to maintain or achieve the best health 
possible should begin with the medical advice that can point the way toward sensible 
health habits adapted to her present physical needs. She should then progress to a 
concern with measures to improve the health of her community—as a matter of 
civic interest and also because she herself is more likely to keep well if she lives 
in an.area where good health conditions prevail. 

To the teacher, good health means more than merely remaining free from disease 
and attending school regularly. Her personal health is a resource that can smooth 
the performance of all her duties, making the physical aspects of her work less 
burdensome and permitting her to offer a more significant contribution to the de- 
velopment of her students and the advancement of her profession. 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


MurPHY, RUTH BRADFORD. “Making a Future of Your Past,” The International 
Altrusan (November, 1949). 

Will your future begin or end when you retire from teaching? Does life begin at 
forty or sixty-five or eighty? 

The personal experiences and findings of several individuals who have made.an 
asset of age are related in this article. Also cited are the formulas of some noted 
authorities in geriatrics. 

Apparently one solution to the age-old “problem” is to get more work when 
you retire from your work—in the form of hobbies, volunteer services, church ac- 
tivities, and cultivation of friendships. One retired teacher admonishes that ‘‘too 
many retired people put their horses out to pasture and think they need make no 
further effort. That’s not right when the world is so overflowing with things to do. 
Anyway you're happier when you become absorbed in work of some kind.” 

According to Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, finding a suitable place to live presents 
the greatest problem to the older person; living on a reduced income is a close 
second. Impairment in health frequently complicates the situation further. It is 
reassuring, however, that adjustment to the many specialized difficulties of ‘‘ma- 
turity”’ is quite possible. 

The writer, Helen Eustis, thus forcefully states the whole matter, ‘‘In America, 
which has prided itself on youth for three centuries, the passage of time seems 
more frightening than in any other nation in the world. Too many Americans de- 
fine youth as a quantity of years rather than a quality of being. . . . It seems to me 
that old age has in it a potentiality of freedom quite unknown at any other time of 
life. Old age, like childhood, might be a time for play. But while children’s play 
is actually a serious business of learning that anticipates the problems of adulthood, 
the play of old age could be a pure enjoyment of the sum of learning.” 


JOUSSELLIN, JEAN. “Leisure,” Recreation (January, 1950), 464-65. (Excerpts 
from an Address at the International Youth Conference, London. ) 

The twentieth century seems destined to be, among many other things, the Age 
of Leisure. In 1936 a Ministry of Leisure was created in France. 

“What strikes us at first glance is the variety of leisure forms. There is no facet 
of the human personality but is reflected in several forms of leisure. For some, the 
enjoyment of leisure lies in the well-being of the body at ease . . . for others, it lies 
in the glory of combating exhaustion or in achievments requiring hardihood.” 

Some persons seek mental activity while others attempt to escape. Some persons 
seek solitude while others mingle in groups. Certainly leisure cannot be defined, as 
is popularly done, as a “‘relaxing or restful activity in contra-distinction to work.” 
Leisure activities “are the necessary and spontaneous reaction of the man who will 
allow no diminution of his stature and who, by this compensatory activity, liberates 
in himself potentialities which were either forgotten or near atrophy. No one will 
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agree to being stunted or reduced to a mere thinking or producing machine; when- 
ever he has the opportunity, he restores his balance by finding in life what his daily 
work denies him.” 


Lewis, VIRGINIA E. “I Spent the Summer in a Mental Hospital,” National Educa- 
tion Journal (January, 1950), 25. 

Miss Lewis reveals in her article that the behavior of some of the patients in a 
small, private mental hospital, where she taught in the summer, was in some ways 
very like that of the youngsters in her junior high school classes—showing off, 
quarreling, giggling, whispering, rudeness, tears, and stubbornness. She found the 
causes for such behavior similar, too—lack of affection, insecurity, and feeling of 
insecurity. 

After the author’s return to her social studies class, certain basic facts seemed 
clear: ‘‘(1) Daydreaming must be accompanied by action toward its solution. (2) 
A child must not be permitted to continue to feel inferior. (3) The timid child 
often needs a success experience. (4) The child guilty of aggressive behavior is 
seeking affection and security and needs opportunities to ‘show off’ legitimately. (5) 
The ‘nice, quiet, cooperative child’ has probably been suppressed and needs a 
chance to ‘let off steam.’ (6) Learning stems from pupil activity. (7) Somehow 
a child must be taught to be honest with himself and others. (8) Education, of 
necessity, must consist of meeting one’s problems effectively.” 

Miss Lewis urges adults, especially teachers, to spend part of every day on an 
interesting hobby, one which is as unlike as possible the individual's routine or extra- 
curricular demands. As she says, ‘‘a balanced, daily program of mental, physical, and 
social activities is not only desirable but is absolutely essential to one’s mental 
health.” 


OPPENHEIMER, FRANCIS. ‘“Tolerance Is Not Enough,” The Survey, 86 (January, 
1950), 10-12. 

“Tolerance everywhere breeds intolerance. Tolerance and intolerance appear to- 
gether at times as a two-headed modern idol, both of whose stony faces are turned 
away from humanity. 

“Despite the incense burned before it by interfaith workers, and the lip service 
paid it by politicians, rightist and leftist alike, tolerance is the complete and abso- 
lute negation of all good will, fair play and understanding among men. . . . That 
its well-intentioned advocates are insensible of the fact that their propaganda repre- 
sents little more than hate with the controls on, makes their pious get-togethers all 
the more futile.” 

Writers and educators have erred too in this matter of attributing qualities of 
goodness to tolerance. ‘Tolerance with all its frigid synonyms must be eased from 
the mind of man, erased from schoolroom blackboards, ripped from the language 
of democracy. Jesus didn’t need it for his Sermon on the Mount; nor Lincoln for 
his Emancipation Proclamation. . . . 

“Love and understanding of our brother must replace ‘tolerance’ for his brogue 
or his nose or his different color of skin. . . . Human beings everywhere share a 
common desire, not to say hunger, that they be accepted for what they are.” 
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ROGERS, AGNES. ‘“The Loss of the Adventurous Spirit,” The American Scholar, 19 
(Winter, 1949-50), 89-93. 

In this thought-provoking discussion, Agnes Rogers considers The American 
Scholar Forum question of ‘‘Are American Women Making the Most of the Rights 
and Privileges for Which They Fought?” 

Agnes Rogers answers the question with blunt positiveness. “In terms of visible 
accomplishment, by comparison with the performance of men in fields other than 
the purely domestic, the answer is bound to be negative. When you consider the 
fire and ardor with which their older sisters battled for the right to vote, the oppor- 
tunity for higher education, and the chance to earn their living in other ways than 
by teaching or nursing, and then you add up the present score of women’s perform- 
ance today, the figures are not impressive.” 

In some of the professions a few women have risen to the top—in writing and 
the theatre, in movies and radio. In medicine, the discrimination against women 
is vanishing but the number of top-flight women lawyers and women scientists is 
“microscopic.” There are few outstanding women painters. ‘Even in the field of 
teaching, women’s traditional occupation, it is a news event of the first importance 
when a woman is appointed president of a women’s college.” It is even important 
news if a woman is selected as principal of a high school or superintendent of any 
school system. In business and industry there are many successful women executives 
though not in proportion to the rise in the number of wage-earning women in this 
country. Unfortunately, a disproportionately small number of women expect to at- 
tain eminence in their fields of endeavor. College graduates ‘‘seem to have lowered 
their sights considerably from the targets of their counterparts of twenty years ago.” 
Girls now work hard, do much more than is required, but let. somebody else make 
final decisions, thus avoiding blame and also recognition. 

What of woman as a housewife? Have economic comforts made her a happier 
wife and better mother? Agnes Rogers does not align herself with the critics who 
berate American women as ‘‘abject miserable worms.’’ However, she has to admit 
that she does ‘ not see any clear and shiny proof that women, either in the domestic 
sphere or the world outside, have as yet found the techniques by which to take full 
advantage of their opportunities.” 

Even with the admission of guilt, though, should come the explanation. 

Women in this country have been living through a revolution that has completely altered their 
own habits and society's attitude toward, and demands upon, them. The revolution is no less drastic 
for being a peaceful one, unnoticed by many women and unwanted by many. The freedoms now 
accorded them were won at a price—a high price. New doors were opened . . . but the old duties 
and responsibilities remained—shorn of their former compensations. 

. . . give her time. She isn’t doing too badly. No one person can fill all the roles that the critics 
and exhorters of American women assign to each one. It’s high time that women as individuals re- 
sisted the idea that they must heed every admonition addressed to them vaguely as a sex. It is high time 
that they realized that they are people first, and women afterwards, and that different individuals among 
them have special talents. Especially, let them stop taking hold of the short end of the stick out of 
sheer humility. 











Posuic AFFAIRS 


o Yee Public Affairs Committee presents a report by Dorothy Veon. Dr. Veon at- 

tended the Conference on Occupied Countries as a representative of the Busi- 
ness Education Teachers. There are several excellent suggestions for projects if any 
chapter is interested. 


REPORT ON CONFERENCE ON THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


DOROTHY HELENE VEON 


The future of the occupied countries—Austria, Germany, and Japan—was dis- 
cussed at meetings on December 9 and 10 in Washington, D.C., when educators 
and leaders from those countries addressed about 450 representatives of national, 
civic, educational, religious, labor, farm, and professional groups. The conference 
was sponsored by the Commission on the Occupied Areas of the American Council 
on Education, with the cooperation of the State Department. 

Reports were made during the conference by President Shigeru Nambara, presi- 
dent of Tokyo National University and chairman of the Japanese Educational Re- 
form Council; Dr. L. Kleinwaechter, Austrian minister to the United States; Profes- 
sor E. Redslob, rector of the Free University of Berlin; Joseph C. Grew, the former 
ambassador to Japan; and the chiefs of education and cultural affairs in the United 
States occupying agencies in Japan, Germany, and Austria. 

Among the topics discussed were books and periodicals, fellowships and scholar- 
ships, music, theatre and fine arts, health and welfare, higher education, humanities, 
information, legal affairs, natural sciences, public education and teacher education, 
religious education, rural and agricultural affairs, social sciences, and activities of 
youth and women. 


AUSTRIA 


The Austrian minister to the United States, Ludwig Kleinwaechter, emphasized 
that “what Austria needs most is an increasing opportunity for her students, teach- 
ers, doctors, professional people, trade-unionists and journalists, etc., to come to the 
United States to establish contacts with their American counterparts and to study 
American methods in their respective fields.’’ Private and voluntary organizations, 
such ‘as Pi Lambda Theta, can give active support by providing fellowships and 
scholarships for Austrian students or postgraduate students at American institutions 
of higher learning. 

Austria is also anxious to have an increasing number of American students study 
in Austria. For that purpose, summer courses have been opened at the University 
of Vienna and the International Summer School of the Austrian College. Plans are 
being made to resume the Summer School of the University of Innsbruck, music 
courses at the Mozarteum in Salzburg, the Summer School of Economics in Bad 
Ischl, and the Summer School of the Harvard Student Council, also located in 
Salzburg. 
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The job of re-education and re-orientation in Austria should be continued. Ameri- 
can assistance and liaison have been a sustaining morale among teachers and school 
officials who have adopted a great number of American school policies and practices. 


GERMANY 


One of the most stimulating reports on Germany presented at the Conference 
was given by Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, former director of the Education and Cultural 
Relations Division, Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for.Germany. Dr. Grace 
asked that voluntary, non-governmental agencies help in as many ways as possible 
in the exchange program in this country, in Germany, and in other European coun- 
tries, but that these efforts be channeled through the Commission on Education 
in Occupied Germany. 

In the words of Dr. Grace: 

I always have been of the opinion that the division of western Germany into three separate zones 
is one of the impediments to intellectual, spiritual, and cultural unity. Three brands of education and 
three concepts of the democratic ideal will not produce the spiritual unity which is required for a 
strong western Germany. Not only this, but it is confusing to other European countries which de- 
sire to participate in this program. I know this is possible, for discussion with the French and 
British clearly indicates agreement on basic policy, fundamental principles, and general program. I 
believe there should be a commission on education and cultural relations on the same level as the 
political and economic commissions at the high commission level. I would also bring into collaboration 
an advisory commission representing the other European countries to assist in this mutual undertaking. 
A Marshall Plan or Atlantic Pact without a union of the intellectual, cultural, or spiritual forces 
omits the most important phase of international cooperation. 


The third proposal of Dr. Grace concerned what he termed the “‘self-help’”’ pro- 
gram, a combination of work and education which he thinks illustrates democracy 
in education much better than a stream of “unsolicited public addresses about the 
democratic ideal.”’ This, too, should be in the hands of non-governmental, voluntary 
German agencies. 

Dr. Grace concluded with a plea for cultural cooperation (not competition), 
constant observation of textbooks, greater emphasis on character education, exten- 
sion of educational opportunity to children of the working class, and greater educa- 
tional opportunities for teachers. He expressed confidence that “could the best of 
American and European scholarship devote the next twenty years to a cooperative 
program in Germany there would be no question concerning the attitude of Ger- 
many and the German people in the future.” 

The Rector of the Free University of Berlin pleaded that we ‘do not leave the 
youth of Europe alone’’; that “cultural relations with the Americans, communica- 
tion through books and lectures, ties through the exchange between teachers and 
youth of our countries, will save democracy in our lands.” 


JAPAN 


The end of the war found the school system in Japan in chaos. Hundreds of 
school buildings had been destroyed; students had been sent to farms and factories; 
and teachers were uncertain of the future. With the assistance of the occupations 
forces and the emergence of new Japanese leadership, rehabilitation was rapidly 
initiated. Schools were reopened in 1945. Educators from America have cooperated 
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with Japanese educators in building a new educational structure based upon demo- 
cratic concepts. 

A consultant on Japan for the Commission on the Occupied Areas, Dr. Howard 
Bell has presented some specific suggestions for the Commission and its affiliates: 


1. Emphasize assistance to the Department of the Army in its Interchange of Persons Pro- 
gram, as to: 

a. Enrollment of students from Japan and the Ryuku Islands in American schools of higher 
learning, furnishing as many scholarships as possible; 

b. Offering the names of possible faculty candidates for selection as teachers in the universities 
of Japan under two-year contracts ; 

c. Offering two-year contracts to Japanese scholars of outstanding knowledge and ability in 
teaching or research positions in American universities; 

d. Suggesting personnel to the Department of the Army for the Visiting Experts program; 

e. Offering assistance in the programming of foreign national leaders coming to the United 
States for visits of short duration. 

. Stimulate donors of materials and set up a clearing house to forward gifts to foreign educators 
and institutions of learning, leaders of youth and youth centers, social workers and social 
service institutions, and public information establishments. 

3. Stimulate private donations of funds by American organizations to give aid to indigenous 

projects in educational, social, and youth work and to furnish leadership for such projects. 

4, Establish within the Commission on Occupied Areas additional panels, under professional 

leadership. 


Ne 


No longer is education in Japan the exclusive monopoly of privileged classes. 
The hierarchical school system of the past has been replaced by the “6-3-3-4” system 
provided in the School Education Law. A new orientation is being given to the 
content and method of instruction and teacher training. 

The university in Japan has extended its program to include basic liberal edu- 
cation for the formation of character and the making of free and social-minded 
citizens. 

The president of the University of Tokyo, Dr. Shigeru Nambara, says that “If 
the universities are to play their part in the reconstruction of their country and the 
promotion of world culture, they must create . . . a new mental attitude toward so- 
ciety, humanity, and the world.” 

A new university, the International Christian University of Japan, came into 
being in June, 1949. Its avowed purpose is to provide a new type of education, based 
on independent thinking. The university will be open to both men and women, 
regardless of race or country of origin. Although it will be non-sectarian, it will 
be Christian in its every aspect. The university is concerned, at present, with the 
establishment of a four-year undergraduate liberal arts school and three professional 
schools for training in education, public administration, and social service. 


The re-education and the re-orientation of the peoples in the “occupied” coun- 
tries of Austria, Germany, and Japan require and deserve encouragement from 
those of us in the western democracies who believe in education as a basis of a 
democratic country. What are we as Pi Lambda Thetans doing to further the prog- 
ress in these countries? 
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Women IN THE NEWS 


Since this is our first issue of 1950, it might be well for us to review some of 
the “firsts” achieved by women during the year of 1949. Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark 
was appointed the first woman treasurer of the United States; Mrs. Eugenie Ander- 
son, assigned to a new post in Denmark, became the first United States woman 
ambassador; Mrs. Vera G. Davis was voted the first woman president of the Dela- 
ware State Senate; Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee became the first woman to take 
over the duties of mayor of Portland, Oregon; Professor Isabel B. Wingate, a 
specialist in the field of textiles, was appointed the first woman in New York Uni- 
versity’s 118 years to sit in the University Senate. Dr. Mary E. Lyman was named 
Jessup professor of English Bible at Union Theological Seminary, New York City; 
she is the first woman to occupy a chair on the seminary faculty. Shirley M. Gallup, 
Doris R. Bennett, Martha K. Caires, and Edith L. Stone were the first four women 
to graduate from Harvard with medical degrees; Mary Frances Blade became the 
first woman faculty member of Cooper Union Engineering School in New York 
City; Marion W. Sheehan, director of the National Committee for the Improvement 
of Nursing Services, became the first woman to win a Lasker Award for outstanding 
service in combating human disease. 

Women who achieved recognition in other countries were Madame Pandit of 
India, first woman to be appointed ambassador to the United States; Dame Enid 
Lyons, of Australia, first woman to be elected to Australia’s House of Repre- 
sentatives; Mitsuko Ishiwata, the first woman judge of Japan and Chieko Kado- 
gami, its first woman prosecutor; and Gerd Enequist, the first woman professor of 
the University of Upsala, Sweden’s oldest educational institute. Britain’s House 
of Lords, for the first time in its history, voted to admit women to its membership. 

The year 1950 has already seen several changes: Harvard Law School, for the 
first time, will open its doors to women; San Salvador has granted suffrage to the 
women of that country; Miss Mary Redfern, a resident of Detroit, was the first 
woman of the USN to make an authorized parachute jump which made her the 
first woman to receive the rating of ‘Parachute Rigger, Airman.” 


Twenty-three per cent of the 2,409 women listed in the 1949-50 Who’s Who 
are college presidents, deans, professors, and teachers. Club women and women in 
public office represent six per cent each, while twenty-two per cent are authors, 
according to the figures released by Dr. Clyde V. Kiser and Miss Nathalie L. 
Schachter of the Milbank Memorial Fund, a research foundation in public health and 
population statistics. 


Miss Mary Evans Chase has been appointed to the newly created office of execu- 
tive vice-president of Wellesley College. She will assume her new duties in July. 


Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman has been nominated for United States repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Economic and Social Council’s Commission on the 
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Status of Women. Mrs. Goldman, a resident of Urbana, Illinois, was appointed by 
President Truman for a three-year term. 


Katherine Anne Porter, well known American author, was elected vice-president 
of the National Institute of Arts. Miss Porter is the second woman to be named 
an officer of the Institute. Among Miss Porter’s important works are Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider, Flowering Judas, and The Leaning Tower. The first two were presented 
as short plays on the National Broadcasting Company Theatre. 


Dorothy Wright Liebes has been chosen “Woman of the Month” for February 
by the American Woman’s Association in New York City. Mrs. Liebes has made 
a distinct contribution to the culture of our times by her original designs in weav- 
ing and textiles and by making these available at low costs. She was chosen for the 
above citation not only for her professional achievement but for her ability to en- 
courage and develop other personalities in her own field. 


Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, former president of Pi Lambda Theta, has been ap- 
pointed associate commissioner in the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Dr. Goodykoontz has served in the Office of Education in various capacities since 
1929. In 1946 she was a member of the Educational Mission that was sent to Ger- 
many to examine the educational situation of the country for the United States Office 
of Military Government for Germany. 


One-fifth of the present senior class at Smith College has selected the profession 
of teaching as a career. The number of seniors majoring in the field of education 
is the largest that the college has had in the last ten years. 





UNESCO SEMINARS 


There was considerable interest evinced at the 1949 Biennial Council for 
greater participation in UNESCO. Upon return to the home base, the Public 
Affairs Committee contacted persons in charge of UNESCO regarding op- 
portunity for participation in a seminar in the summer of 1950. 

Early in January, UNESCO announced three seminars for the coming sum- 
mer: one on social studies in Brussels, Belgium; one on teaching geography at 
Montreal, Canada; and one on adult education near Salzburg, Austria. 

Representatives to each seminar are to be selected from names presented to 
professional educators in the three fields of study. The deadline for presentation 
of names was February 12. 

As the Journal goes to press, there is some confusion. The members of the 
National Board and of the Public Affairs Committee have indicated preference 
for the conference at Montreal but the application deadline for a representative 
to that seminar was January 31, two days prior to the receipt of the an- 
nouncement by the chairman. 
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PROGRAM AND PROJECT NOTES 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 

Shakespeare, Julius Caesar 


James is a tide in the affairs of Pi Lambda Theta, which, if we follow our oppor- 
tunities, will lead us to greater success and satisfaction. But, unlike William 
Shakespeare, Pi Lambda Thetans can not only “take the current when it serves’’ but 
also can work toward changing the current from miseries to fortune. With a theme 
such as ‘‘Personal Resources: Physical and Intellectual,” we strive to improve our- 
selves and our world; we strive to loosen the boundaries of shallowness and mis- 
understanding; we strive to become intellectually alert and active. 

Several of our chapters have developed outstanding programs based on the 
Biennial Council theme of ‘“The Teacher in the Next Decade.” A few of the pro- 
gtams stressing intellectual resources are those of Spokane Alumnz, with its theme 
“World Horizons’; of Alpha Mu, with its theme, ‘Extending Our Horizons,” 
developed through talks on various countries, through an interchange of personal 
experiences, and through a sharing of hobbies; and of Northern California Alum- 
nz, with a theme of ‘‘Pi Lambda Thetans Around the World.” It is encouraging to 
note the increasing number of chapters which work not only for personal improve- 
ment in the fields of education but also for improvement in world understanding 
and cooperation. 

Inasmuch as this feature now includes ‘‘Projects,’’ your editor is taking this oppor- 
tunity to outline briefly an outstanding project carried on jointly by the Pasadena 
Alumnz of Pi Lambda Theta and Beta Delta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa of Pasa- 
dena, California. On January 28th, a regional conference on ‘Community Participa- 
tion in Education” aroused the interest of a large number of people within the area. 
Outstanding authorities and administrators, as well as teachers, acted as discussants 
and consultants. Discussion topics brought forth widespread interest in the problems 
which our schools now face. Several major points were developed as results of this 
conference: 1) it is extremely urgent that those people not actively engaged in edu- 
cation be brought together in discussion groups for a clarification of educational 
policies and a solution of problems; 2) prejudices of children are lessening, but 
those of the parents are still too prominent; 3) the public needs a positive point of 
view towards education and its functions; 4) our schools must work with out com- 
Munity agencies, but actual aid and supervision are still the functions of the 
home. Pi Lambda Thetans of Pasadena Alumnz contributed greatly to the success 
of this conference. A pamphlet covering all the topics of this conference will soon 
be available. Anyone interested may contact Mrs. Frances Ohlheiser, 149 S. Los 
Robles Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
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FrRoM COAST TO COAST 


ETA CHAPTER 


“The College Woman's Influence” is the current theme for Eta Chapter. The 
members met at Bennett Lounge on the University of Pennsylvania campus on 
October 17 to enjoy an illustrated talk on the European tour of the Beaver College 
group, given by Evelyn Giangiulio of Eta Chapter. At the Founders’ Day banquet 
on November 5, Dr. E. D. Grizzell, dean of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, spoke on ‘The College Woman's Influence outside the 
Classroom.” At an open meeting on January 11, Mr. Allen C. Werter, assistant 
superintendent in charge of public relations of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
spoke on the topic, “The College Woman's Influence on Fostering Appropriate 
School-Community Relations.”” An interesting meeting planned for April 20, dur- 
ing Schoolmen’s Week, will have as guest speaker Dr. Paul E. Smith, chairman on 
Exchange of Teachers, Washington, D.C., who will discuss ‘“The Problem of the 
Exchange Teacher.” At the initiation of new members, scheduled for May 20, Mr. 
Sidney Crane, of the Westminster Foundation, Philadelphia, will present “The 
College Woman's Influence in Preserving Spiritual Values.” 


ALPHA MU CHAPTER 


The 1949-50 general theme for the chapter is “Extending Our Horizons.” The 
development of this theme was begun at the opening meeting on September 22, 
with the topic, ‘Extending Our Horizons through an Interchange of Personal Ex- 
periences.” For the October 29 meeting, Mrs. C. J. Summerville, of India, spoke 
on “Extending Our Horizons to India.’ At the open house for junior, senior, and 
graduate women in Education, held at the Student Union Building at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico on November 17, Dean S. P. Nanninga, of the College of 
Education, spoke on “Extending Our Horizons to Europe.’’ On December 15, at 
the annual Christmas pot luck dinner, the subject of rural communities of Berna- 
lillo County was the chief interest of the members. “Extending Our Horizons by 
Sharing Our Hobbies” was the topic of the February 17 meeting, at which time 
Eleanor Beck showed her movies of Europe. The annual joint dinner with Delta 
Kappa Gamma will be held on March 16, with Mr. Fred Chriest speaking on “Ex- 
tending Our Horizons through an Understanding of Children’s Speech Problems.” 
The April 20 meeting will be an open house for representatives of the Future 
Teachers of America and the junior high schools. 


CHICAGO ALUMNA CHAPTER 
The annual North Central Area Conference is now being planned by members 
of the Chicago Alumnz Chapter. It is to be held at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago 
on Saturday, April 15. Mrs. Galeta Kaar is serving as the conference chairman. She 
has announced that workshops on intercultural relations and mental health of teach- 
ers have been planned, under the leadership of Mrs. Louise Gaines Daugherty and 
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Dr. Frances Mullen. Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith, president of the Detroit Alumnz 
Chapter and a member of the National Committee on Revision of the Constitution, 
is chairman of a similar regional committee. She and her committee members will 
discuss their work on that subject. 

The North Central Area includes chapters from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


The traditional opening tea in September provided happy opportunities for chat- 
ting with the recently returned travelers and for deepening the spirit of fellowship. 
Responses to President Martha Shaller’s call for introductions disclosed the diversi- 
fied activities with which the members are identified. As the president reported on 
the Sixteenth Biennial Council held at the University of Chicago in August, we 
sensed the seriousness of purpose and the fine ideals which permeate Pi Lambda 
Theta’s broad interests. Program Chairman Gladys Toomey’s pre-view of the year’s 
activities reflected the committee’s alertness to the potentialities of our own mem- 
bers. The provocative theme, ‘Pi Lambda Thetans around the World,” gives 
promise of an interesting year. The History Committee presented a comprehensive, 
two-volume report recording the chapter’s history and featuring its highlights with 
profuse illustrations. 

In line with the chapter's desire to sponsor projects which would emphasize 
human values, a three-way service project was launched. The chapter pledged to 
give aid, through the Rural Cooperative Society of South America, to further the 
development of rural education in Peru; to help underprivileged children in the 
southern part of the United States; and to collect materials for teachers and stu- 
dents in France, who are eager for information about the United States. 

Dr. Bernice Baxter, director of human relations in the Oakland Public Schools, 
was the key-note speaker at the October meeting. Dr. Baxter, also director of plan- 
ning for the 1950 White House Conference on Children and Youth, discussed “the 
influences and forces” which are shaping the educational problems of today and 
tomorrow. 

At the November meeting a group of our travel-minded members presented 
“Europe As We Saw It in 1940.” Mrs. Gladys Toomey told of her visit to England 
and Scotland; Miss Isabella Robertson spoke of the scenic wonders and priceless 
treasures of Switzerland, France, and Italy; Miss Gladys Michel reported her ex- 
periences in England, Italy, Germany, Sweden, and Norway; and Miss Myra Green, 
who spent the summer in Europe with Dr. Alfred Fisk’s seminar, outlined the 
itinerary to the key cities of Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, where political, 
economic, and social conditions were studied at first-hand. 


PORTLAND ALUMNAE CHAPTER 


At the October meeting of the Portland Alumnz Chapter, President Helen 
Wylie Clapp presented her report on the 1949 Biennial Council. The chapter held 
its Founders’ Day luncheon on November 5 at the Mallory Hotel, with Dr. Beatrice 
Young as guest speaker. Once again the month of December brought the annual 
joint dinner meeting with Delta Kappa Gamma and Phi Delta Kappa. At the Janu- 
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ary 21 meeting, Dr. Edwin T. Inglis spoke on the topic, ‘Selection of Teacher 
Candidates” and on February 18, Dr. Louis Kaplan discussed “Trends in Teacher 
Training.” The rest of the meetings planned for the year include the dates of March 
18, with Mr. Kenneth Erickson speaking on ‘Teacher Intangibles’; April 15, a 
panel discussion on the “Personal Resources of the Teacher’; and May 20, the an- 
nual spring luncheon at Reed College. 


SAN JOSE ALUMNE CHAPTER 


At the first meeting of the year, in September, 1949, Mrs. Dorothy Kimberlin 
was hostess to the members of the San Jose Alumnz Chapter at her delightful sum- 
mer home, located in the redwood forests of the Santa Cruz mountains. After a 
luncheon and business meeting, Miss Marguerite Shannon, president of the chap- 
ter, gave a report on the proceedings of the Sixteenth Biennial Council at the 
University of Chicago. 

A joint dinner meeting of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta was held on 
the evening of November 17 at the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School in San 
Jose. Following a program of music, Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, president of Fresno 
State College, gave an excellent address, ‘On the Importance of the Individual.” 

In January, Northern California Alumnz Chapter invited the San Jose Chapter 
to join them for a luncheon at the Women’s City Club in San Francisco. 


TOLEDO ALUMNA CHAPTER 


The Toledo Alumnz Chapter celebrated Founders’ Day at a dinner at the Hostess 
House in Delta, Ohio, on November 4. Following the traditional candlelighting 
ceremony, the group was addressed by Miss Edith Osswald, professor of elementary 
education at the University of Toledo. Her subject was ‘‘Education in Post-War 
Germany.” 

On Saturday, February 4, Delta Kappa Gamma, Phi Delta Kappa, and Pi 
Lambda Theta held their annual joint dinner in the Somerset United Brethren 
Church in Toledo. Following a program of music presented by seventy students 
of the Libbey High School chorus, Mr. Rahat Bokhari, of the United Nations, 
radio division of the Department of Public Information, spoke on ‘Radio in the 
United Nations.”’ Mr. Bokhari, a native of Pakistan, who has been with the United 
Nations since August, 1948, is a senior officer of the Trans-Pacific section of the 
radio division and is soon to be sent to Cairo, Egypt, to direct the entire Middle- 
East radio division. 

ee CN 


COMING INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
April 10 UN ECOSOC* Narcotic Drugs (Sth Session) at Lake Success. 
April. 17 UN ECOSOC Statistical Commission (5th Session) at Lake Success. 
April 24 | UN ECOSOC Fiscal Commission (3rd Session) at Lake Success. 
May 8 UN ECOSOC Commission on the Status of Women (4th Ses- 
sion) at Lake Success. 
May 22 UNESCO General Conference (5th Session) at Florence, Italy. 


* United Nations Economic and Social Council 
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()ur CONTRIBUTORS 


PAULINE HOBBS holds an A.B. degree from Goucher College and an M.A. 
degree from the Johns Hopkins University. She is public relations assistant in the 
Maryland Department of Health, engaged primarily in editorial work and public 
health education. Miss Hobbs is a member of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the Maryland Conference of Social Welfare, Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and Phi Delta Kappa. 

ROBERT H. FELIX, M.D., director of the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, has been active in the na- 
tional psychiatric field for many years. He received his M.D. from the University 
of Colorado School of Medicine and a Master of Public Health from the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health. He is a diplomate of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. 

Under Dr. Felix’s guidance, the National Institute of Mental Health is engaged 
in the support of three broad phases of mental health activities; research in federai 
and non-federal institutions, the training of mental health personnel, and the de- 
velopment of community services through grants-in-aid to states. 

CLYDE A. CLAPP, M.D., F.A.C.S., is professor emeritus of ophthalmology, 
the University of Maryland, and associate professor emeritus of ophthalmology, the 
Johns Hopkins University. He is a member of the American Ophthalmological So- 
ciety, the Ophthalmological Society of the United Kingdom, the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, the American Medical Association, and the Pan- 
American Ophthalmological Society. Dr. Clapp is a contributor to the Lewis System 
of Surgery and author of Cataract: Its Etiology and Treatment. 

OLIVE A. WHILDIN, Ed.D. from the Johns Hopkins University, is supervisor 
of special education in charge of the physically handicapped in the Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. For many summers she has taught at a number of 
universities throughout this country, educating teachers for the hard of hearing. In 
1947 Dr. Whildin organized educational work for the blind and deaf under the 
Military Government in Korea. She is co-author of the text, Newer Methods in 
Speech Reading for the Hard of Hearing Child. She is a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

MARGUERITE F. HALL was recently appointed director of the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics and Administration in the New Jersey State Department of Health. Dr. 
Hall has her A.B. degree from Oberlin College, her M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Michigan. She served, for a number of years, as associate professor 
of public health statistics at the University of Michigan. Dr. Hall insists that she 
is more of a teacher now than she ever was in the cloistered halls of two major uni- 
versities. She is the author of a standard textbook, Public Health Statistics. Dr. Hall 
isa former treasurer of Pi Lambda Theta. 

ELIZABETH S. AVERY received an A.B. degree from Syracuse University, an 
M.A. from Columbia University, an M.P.H. from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and a Ph.D. from the University of Washington. At present Dr. Avery is 
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consultant in health education in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Prior to this appointment Dr. Avery taught in the 
schools of New York state, was employed as nutritionist in New York, served in 
the United States Navy from 1943-46, and was associate professor at Florida State 
University. 

Dr. Avery is a member of the American Health Association, American School 
Health Association, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Delta Omega, and Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

CAROLINE DUER, erstwhile editorial writer for Vogue magazine and teacher 
of découpage in New York City for some thirty years, has led a life as varied as 
the patterns she uses in her profession. In the following paragraph she gives a 
little indication of her own colorful personality: 

I am very old and rather wise. I was born the year Lincoln was shot. I feel that the older I grow 
the more immortal I feel. . . . I have served in different ways in both wars. In the first one (to end 
all others) I was in France. In the second, being too old to go abroad, I worked in the Canteen at the 
Grand Central from twelve o'clock till four in the morning. 


JOHN M. STEPHENS is professor of education and psychology at the Johns 
Hopkins University. He received his A.B. degree from the University of Manitoba, 
Canada, and his Ph.D. from Columbia University. Dr. Stephens has taught in 
Canadian schools, served in the United States Army Air Forces, and contributed a 
_ fumber of articles in the field of learning. He is a member of the American 
Psychological Association. 

RUTH NEWMAN DUGAN received her A.B. and M.A. degrees from New 
York University, where she is currently studying for her Ph.D. She is dean of 
women and chairman of the Department of Biology at John Marshall College, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, as well as the mother of two young children. Mrs. Dugan is a 
member of Beta Lambda Sigma and Delta Zeta. 

ARTHUR LICHTENSTEIN has his B.S. degree from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, his M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia, and his Ph.D. from the Johns 
Hopkins University. Prior to his present position as director of special services in 
the Baltimore Public Schools, he was supervisor of the Child Guidance Clinic of the 
Baltimore Public Schools and associate professor of education at the Johns Hopkins 
University. He has also been assistant professor of medical psychology at Phipps 
Clinic, the Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medical School, and visiting lecturer in 
psychology, Goucher College. Dr. Lichtenstein is a member of the American Psy- 
chological Association, the A.A.A.S., the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
the Society for Research in Child Development (Fellow), Phi Beta Kappa, and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

KENNETH IRVING BROWN is president of Denison University. Earlier 
experiences included an assistantship at Harvard, a professorship at Stephens Col- 
lege, and the presidency of Hiram College. Dr. Brown is the holder of a number 
of degrees: an A.B. and an LL.D. from the University of Rochester, an M.A. and 
a Ph.D. from Harvard University, and an LL.D. from Wittenberg College. Besides 
having served on a variety of important educational boards and committees, he has 
contributed to many journals and periodicals. President Brown is a member of Phi 
(Continued on page 200) 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1949-1950 


University Chapters 


ALPHA—Mary Jane Lang, 208 Frederick Apts., Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

BeTA—Jane Dolphin, 104 Wellesley Road, Syracuse, 
New Yor 

Costas Lemon, 310 West 14th Street, Lawrence, 
ansas 

DeLta—Elsie Murphy, 309 Queenstown Street, Pitts- 
burgh 10, Pennsylvania 

ErsILON—Emma Birkmaier, 3252 46th Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 6, Minnesota 

Zeta—Ruth Marie Carlson, Route 4, Box 659, Renton, 
Washington 

Era—Ruth V. Lyver, 9 Strathmore Road, Havertown, 
Pennsylvania 

THETA—Madeline Cuthbertson, 723 Finkbine Park, 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Iota—Jane Lindenberg, Alpha Xi Delta, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 

Kappa—Frederica Coons, 948 Alder, Eugene, Oregon 

LaMBDA—Mabel Mangum, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Judd 
Hall, Box 83, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Mu—Esther Crew Bratton, New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 

Nu—Jeannette E. Stanton, 579 High Street, Worth- 
ington, Ohio 7 

X1—Mildred Loeffler, 549 South Division, Ann Arbor, 
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